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--Portrait of the Week-— 


WHEN ONE DOOR SHUTS, another opens. As the 
fighting in Katanga came to an end, Indian 
troops crossed the borders of Goa and over- 
whelmed the Portuguese garrison after a short 
campaign. Portugal complained to the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union made it clear that she 
would veto any attempt to take action against 
a move she had applauded immediately it started, 
and the British Government made it clear that, 
although Britain deplored Mr. Nehru’s adven- 
ture, this country could not contemplate (what- 
ever treaty obligations might exist) taking up 
arms against a member ot the Commonwealth. 
But there were very few to praise Mr. Nehru. 


* 


STILL, ANOTHER DOOR CLOSED. ‘His’ army having 
apparently been defeated, Mr. Tshombe agreed 
to meet the Central Congolese Prime Minister, 
Mr. Adoula. A truce broke out, but it was an 
uneasy one, and nobody could be sure how long 
it would last. The British Government survived 
censure by the Opposition on its Congo policy, 
and also the attacks by a number of its own 
supporters; its evasive tactics were much admired, 
at any rate by admirers of evasive tactics. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ECONOMIC POLICY, too, sur- 
vived censure by the Opposition. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer making it clear that the wage 
pause would continue until it stopped, or not, 
whichever should be the earlier. He also an- 
nounced that he would wait no longer for the 
Trades Union Congress to make up their minds 
about his Economic Development Council before 
appointing a Director-General, who was to be 
Sir Robert Shone, a member of the Iron and 
Steel Board. Meanwhile, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, in conditions of strictest secrecy spoilt 
only by leaks, announced that they were making 
a take-over bid fer Courtaulds which, if accepted, 
would result in the biggest merger in British in- 
dustrial history, and one of the biggest firms in 
the world. The Government said it would intro- 
| duce decimal coinage—unless, of course, the 
| difficulties proved overwhelming. which it was 
| to be left to a.committee of inquiry to determine. 








* 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY OXGANISATION 
Council, meeting in Paris, displayed a degree of 
disunity by the members of the Western Alliance 
rarely, if ever, achieved before. There was dis- 
agreement about Katanga, nuclear policy and 
Berlin, all more or less openly arrived at. Little 
Nikita laughed and laughed and _ laughed. 
Mr. Macmillan went to Bermuda to talk with 
President Kennedy about this and that. They were 
lexpected to discuss a wide range of matters 
| affecting Western relations, including nuclear 
| tests and Berlin, and probably the Congo. But 
| Mr. Macmillan was showing no sign of con- 
fusing his destination with Canossa. 

| ~ 

la GANG TRIED TO STEAL £100,000 in wages from 
|a bullion van, after ramming it, and were much 
| put out to find themselves being shot at, and in 
| one case hit, by the guard in the van. It transpired 
| later that there had also been a policeman in the 
van, but that he had not been armed with a gun. 
| 
| 
| 











only with an Alsatian dog. Alarm was expressed | 
}at the implications of the- incident. 


* 


THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE ran into trouble 
when he presented a supplementary Estimate for 
his department of £78 miilion, accounted for by 
an increase in support guarantees for farmers. 
Mr. Stanley Evans, who once said, to his political 
cost, that British farmers were feather-bedded, 
was not called on for comment, but loud laughter 
was heard, and it must have come from some- 
where. 
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HOPES AND FEARS 


WRITER in the Guardian recently quoted the 
lines from the Phillips Brooks carol which go 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 
and pointed out what a travesty they are of our 
real feelings this Christmas. Our hopes and fears, 
and especially our fears, are centred not upon 
Bethlehem but upon a handful of statesmen who 
have an intolerable power over our future. Are 
we, we wonder, to die appallingly within a few 
years and to see all the people we love most 
die with us? Are we to suffer perhaps a worse 
fate and to live on in a world that has become, 
in Robert Jungk’s phrase, ‘one vast field-hos- 
pital’: a world filled with mutilated and diseased 
human beings, a world in which the young dare 
not conceive and in which the old long to die? 


The mind reels from the horror of it to face 
the frightful alternative. Suppose we induce our 
leaders to follow the prescription of CND and 
turn a defenceless cheek to Mr. Khrushchev? 
Might not this, apparently moral, gesture be as 
irresponsible a sanction of evil as Pilate washing 
his hands? For it would not be long before the 
Soviet machine began to roll westwards, rending 
lives in its contempt for truth, its cruelty and its 
insistence (which makes it, if possible, even more 
devilish than Nazism) that men should not 
merely show token obedience to the system, but 
should, at whatever price, believe in it bedy 
and soul. Many intelligent people have suggested 
in the past six months that for all its lies, per- 
secutions and its fury against nonconformity, a 
Communist empire would be better than a sick 
and dying world population. The ..mptation te 
yield to this line of thought would be greater 
if there was not the third sickening alternative, 
the one that we have chosen; that of maintuin- 
ing the balance of power at an agonising cost of 
tension in the hope that by perpetually postpon- 
ing the moment of action we may also postpone 
the tragedy, and: by some as yet uncalculated 
method perhaps avert it altogether. Sitting ex- 
hausted upon the tiger’s back we can at least 


comfort ourselves that we are not actually being 
eaten. 

But hope? This is a luxury in which we 
scarcely dare to indulge, in case it warps our judg- 
ment and gives a final bitter twist to our suffer- 
ing. In the past thirty years we have watched 
the worst happen to too many people to suppose 
that somehow we ourselves are magically ex- 
empt, and there seems little left beyond waiting 
and seeing what happens next with a sour sense 
of our own vulnerability and cowardice. 


Christians, however, still doggedly celebrating 
their festival in the teeth of commerce and pagan 
high jinks, have no choice but to go on hoping 
in the face of whatever intimidating circum- 
stances the world provides. The hopes and fears 
of most of our contemporaries may lie a very 
long way from Bethlehem, but for the Christian 
for whom the birth of Jesus is not a pretty 
legend, but an austerely precise statemert about 
God, the hopes and fears of 1961 lie strewn about 
the incongruous cradle. It is not simply, of 
course, the birth that they are celebrating, but, 
by means of the birth and the life and death that 
followed, the utterance of God on the subject 
of human fear and pain and loneliness and sin. 
1t does not explain suffering—nothing has so far 
done that—but the Christians say that for those 
who will accept Christ, it allows it to become 
transformed. Before Christ there had been only 
the powerful but barbaric revelation of Job, the 
revelation that God continued to exist in His 
majesty hcwever miserably man might suffer. 
With Christ comes the statement that God is not 
sublimely indifferent to human agony, nor is 
He a sadist having his dirt: sport at the expense 
cf the helpless and the terrified. For the believer 
He is the lover who never stops caring, who is 
Himself hurt by human suffering and sin, but 
who nevertheless uses his omnipotence to bring 
love and gocdness out of the worst things we 
d) to ore another. 

It is not fear of heil or hope of heaven or 


nervousness of dying which demands the 
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allegiance of Christians, but this sweeping. 
irresistible gesture of God's love. ‘Set on fire 
as we are,’ said Peter Abelard, ‘by so great a 
benefit from the Divine grace, true charity should 
fear nothing at all.’ True charity is baffled and 
stricken by much that confronts it—by natural 
disasters, for example, and by the heartbreaking 
bias to evil demonstrated throughout human 
history—but it will not be utterly dismayed by 
these things any more than by H-bombs or dic- 
tators or by the constant fears that bombard the 
mind. Perpetually struggling both to overcome 
the evil and to alleviate the suffering, as well as 
to understand the intractable problem of why 
both occur, its main preoccupation is still the 
answering of Love with love. This is the function 
of Christians in the world and it is this of which 
Christmas reminds them. 


Mr Nehru’s Adventure 


HE verdict on the Indian action in Goa must 

be that, although there is a good deal to be 
said against Portugal, there is nothing whatever 
to be said in favour of India. True, the Portuguese 
outposts on the Indian continent are, and have 
long been, an anomaly and an offence to many 
Indians. True, also, Portugal is a ruthless and un- 
savoury Fascist-style dictatorship, and _ the 
brutality and viciousness of her colonial policy in 
particular stands tondemned before the whole 
world. True, probably (but by no means cer- 
tainly), most of the Goans will welcome their un- 
shackling, however it may have been brought 
about. 

But the fact remains that India—the India of 
Mr. Nehru—has committed an act of aggression, 
bolstering it with all the usual phrases and ex- 
cuses that aggressors have used in recent decades. 
This will have two effects. First, it will make the 
international situation more tense, more confused, 
more dark. Any increase in the global total of 
fighting and its concomitant hatreds is dangerous, 
even if it is not directly between East and West 
(and even the Indian Government should realise 
what encouragement this action must have given 
to the Chinese on their northern borders), and 
this remains true however quickly the operation 
is brought to an end. 

Secondly, and more important, the action cuts 
through Mr. Nehru’s olive-branch, leaving him 
out on the limb. His position as the Great Peace- 
maker has often seemed equivocal, not only in 
such blemishes on his own record as the Indian 
actions in Kashmir, but more generally because 
he has too often seemed to lean over further in 
excusing the East than in extending friendship 
and understanding to the West. (His behaviour at 
the time of the Hungarian Revolution was 
especially deplorable.) Still, there was no doubt 
that he was the best neutral we had; his own 
stature, together with the growing power and sig- 
nificance of India, did play an important part in 
keeping down international tensions and in pro- 
viding initiatives towards their lessening. 

Now, that influence may have been destroyed. 
Whatever the ultimate outcome of his Goan ad- 
venture, Mr. Nehru can never again clean himself 
of the stain of the aggressor. It may be that he will 
get a few plaudits from some of the more short- 
sighted African nationalists, rejoicing at this 
example of an attack on colonialism; but this is 
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easy to exaggerate, for the interest of Africans in 
the affairs of the Indian sub-continent is likely to 
be small, quite apart from the effect of the bad 
relations that exist in many parts of Africa be- 
tween Africans and Indian settlers. But whatever 
the response from ex-subject peoples, more sig- 
nificant must be the congratulations Mr. Nehru 
received, a few hours aiter launching the 
operation, from the arch-aggressor, the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Nehru will realise all too soon how 
tragically big a price he has paid for that hollow 
and tainted praise. 


On the Hook 


HE total cost of agricultural subsidies for 
Wa present financial year has turned out to 
be close on £80 million more than the original 
estimate; and it might be thought that the 
Minister, revealing to the Commons that he re- 
quires this huge sum to be covered by a supple- 
mentary estimate, would have been properly con- 
trite. Not at all. Mr. Soames blames the ‘very 
exceptional circumstances this year, beginning in 
the spring, when a much increased number of 
cattle came forward from the spring flush of 
grass.’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
begging for increased productivity; but appar- 
ently when a spring flush of grass encourages it, 
all that results is embarrassment for the Govern- 
ment, worry for the Minister of Agriculture and 
discernible benefit for neither the farmer (whose 
losses from the glut have to be made good by 
deficiency payments) nor the consumer (who still 
pays almost as much as before for his meat). 

It is now almost forgotten, but during the life- 
time of the last Labour Government a Commis- 
sion sat under the chairmanship of Lord Lucas 
to investigate the whole problem of agricultural 
marketing. From the complexities of its report 
one clear point emerged: that every pound saved 
by efficient marketing could mean not merely ten 
shillings more to farmers (and by the same token 
ten shillings less from the body of taxpayers 
—because subsidies could be reduced), but also 
ten shillings more for housewives in butchers’ 
bills saved to spend on other products, or to put 
in their savings account. It followed that govern- 
ment policy should be designed to streamline, 
and reduce the cost of, agricultural marketing: 
for the benefits would then have a cumulatively 
beneficial effect on the country’s economy. 

It was too much to hope, perhaps, that a 
government, particularly a Conservative Govern- 
ment, should hasten to incorporate the report of 
any Commission into the Statute Book; but at 
least successive Ministers of Agriculture could 
study the Lucas report and absorb its lessons. 
Instead, what the Government has done, with 
perverse ingenuity, is to allow the gap between 
what the farmer gets for his product and what 
the consumer pays for it to increase. The present 
subsidy is nothing more than nor less than a 
public gift to middlemen—and a particularly un- 
fortunate present to give them, because it will 
confirm them in the belief that the more deter- 
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minedly they hold up prices to the consumer. the 
larger their profits will become. 

Is there—as a Labour MP asked the Minister 
—no more sensible way of buying beef from 
the farmers and selling it to the genera! public 
than a system by which neither the farmers nor 
the general public benefit from increased pro- 
duction? Mr. Soames replied that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to enter into State trading 
with meat. This is a curious irrelevancy; for 
nobody has suggested that the Government 
should. If Mr. Soames could spare a few 
moments after his Christmas holidays to study 
the Lucas report he would see that it suggested 
not a nationalised concern, but independent, 
non-profit-making marketing corporations, de- 
signed to hold the ring between farmer and con- 
sumer. The experiment has yet to be tried; but 
the present farcical situation in the meat trade 
suggests that it deserves a trial. 


One for the Morgue 
—— popular newspapers have recently made 
quite a practice of stressing the dangers of 
One for the Road before Bank Holiday week- 
ends. They rarely feature the subject quite so 
boldly before Christmas, when such a campaign 
might be considered in poor taste. But it is at 
Christmas—and in the days leading up to Christ- 
mas, when office parties disgorge their hilarious 
inmates on to the foggy, icy streets—that the 
risks of driving under the influence are greatest; 
and there is still no sign that the Home Office 
is preparing to take steps to control the inevitable 
epidemic of accidents and deaths. 

No two people, admittedly, agree on what 
the Government ought to do. Certainly it would 
be useless simply to increase penalties; juries are 
reluctant enough to convict as things are. And 
in a sense juries are right; it is next to impossible 
to prove that an accident is caused by drunken- 
ness, and even if it were, driving under the in- 
fluence is not a crime in the same way that, say, 
theft is a crime. What is needed is another kind 
of penalty for offences of this nature, to differen- 
tiate them from what the community has come 
te regard as criminal. 

But so long as men can be charged with 
drunken driving in the ordinary courts it is surely 
sensible that every means known to science should 
be employed to ascertain the extent to which 
they were under the influence of alcohol. 
In a debate this month Lord Taylor told the 
House of Lords that it would be ‘terrible’ if 
accused drivers were to be given physical tests 
for the amount of alcohol in their systems, be- 
cause they might get let off with a light test in 
one part of the country and a harder test in 
another. But this is precisely what happens today 

except that the tests vary from police station 
to police station, rather than regionally. ‘Breath- 
alysers’ and ‘bloodalysers’ may not be 100 per 
cent. accurate, but they are by any standards 
more useful than the subjective Leith-Police- 
dismisseth-us and walking the chalk line 
methods, whose reliability has long since been 
discredited. 

The defect of physical tests is less the risk 
of inaccuracy than that they tell relatively little 
about the actual fitness of the driver to control 
his car. One driver may be a menace after a 
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single glass of whisky (or indeed after no drinks 
at all); while his neighbour remains cautious and 
safe even when he has consumed a bottle. 
It would indeed be very foolish to pretend that 
by measuring alcohol on breath or iz blood an 
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informed verdict can be reached on whether or 
not a man is drunk. But at least the objective 
test will give one additional fact to go on—and 
eliminate ihe traditional ‘two small sherries’ 
defence. 


Cross Fire 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


NYONE who takes up a position between the 

lines in a war gets shot at; even a cold war. 
This is the unenviable position of a young 
German writer, Uwe Johnson, aged twenty- 
seven, who can perhaps be compared with John 
Osborne in England. He has had two novels 
published by Suhrkamp Verlag, who are also 
Bert Brecht’s publishers. On the publication of the 
first, Mutmassungen ueber Jakob (‘Conjectures 
about Jacob’), Johnson left his home in East 
Germany and moved to West Berlin. He dis- 
claims refugee status and says himself that he is 
just a man who moved his domicile from one 
part of his homeland to another. Jakob made an 
instant impression as a serious and talented 
attempt to portray life in East Germany—as it 
is. His next book, Das dritte Buch ueber Achim 
—The Third Book about Achim’--—confirmed 
his reputation. The fact that both his books so 
far analysed life under Communism gave the 
politico-literary world of West Germany the 
notion that Johnson was a warrior in the inner- 
German cold war. His wide acclamation and 
large sales were taken as tacit proof of the sup- 
eriority of West German society and of Johnson's 
recognition of it. 

But this is not Johnson’s own idea. He is, and 
wants to be, between the fronts, critical of 
Western society as well as Eastern. His public 
affirmation of this attitude has caused a literary 
scandal in West Germany which, though it owes 
something to the genius for real (as distinct from 
PR) publicity of his Italian publisher, Feltrinelli, 
is also a sign of the bitterness of the cold war 
in Germany and the insidious fashion by which 
artists are inveigled into taking part in it—as 
much by the pressure of events, perhaps, as by 
design. 

On the occasion of the appearance of Jakob 
in Italian, Feltrinelli held a round-table in Milan 
on the subject of modern German literature— 
which in Italy, as in London, means largely 
Brecht. The main lecture was given by Hermann 
Kesten, a German writer and journalist living 
in Rome, who attacked Brecht as a ‘servant of 
dictatorship.” Johnson replied with a defence of 
Brecht, saying among other things that Galileo 
was an historical play and not a comment on 
Brecht’s own life; that Brecht went to East Berlin 
after the war because nobody else wanted him 
and because he was given a theatre of his own 
there and a budget. He disclaimed any didactic 
intention in his own novels; he wished only to 
tell a story and to leave the drawing of con- 
clusions to his readers. Commenting on the 
division of his country, he attributed it rather 
to the victorious allies than to Germans of any 
colour, and made it clear that he did not whole- 
heartedly approve of West Germany any more 
than of the Communist part. The two States 
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were equally satellites of the great powers. The 
East Germans are not inhuman; they had found 
themselves in an emergency and acted to pre- 
vent further loss of valuable personnel through 
the stream of refugees (a dialectical error which 
implicitly adopts the Communist view of the 
Vall, for the logical answer to the stream of 
refugees would have been to improve their living 
conditions so that they would not wish to leave). 
And of the East-West division of Germany, 
Johnson said that Germans should nct cut them- 
selves off emotionally from each other; the 
much-prized ‘illusion’ of reunification essentially 
demanded the preservation of common under- 
standing. All this, in spontaneous discussion and 
not from manuscript. 

Some of his words, twisted and out of con- 
text, were reported in Die Welt by Kesten under 
the title ‘Conjectures about Uwe Johnson’; 
Johnson as well as Brecht, he conjectured, was a 
servant of dictatorship. The article was couched 
in a sub-hysterical cold-war style reminiscent of 
McCarthy days? Almost at once the episode 
became an affair of State. Heinrich von Brentano 
gave a press conference in Berlin (where he had 
just viewed the infamcus Wall—a ritual viewing 
of the Wall now being a pilgrimage which almost 
every well-known personality in West Germany 
feels bound to undertake) and permitted him- 
self to say in effect that if Johnson felt himself at 
odds with the Federal Republic then he 
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ought to be ashamed to take its money. 

Kesten is just another journalist; but von 
Brentano is the leader of the parliamentary party 
of the CDU and until a few weeks ago was 
Foreign Minister. His tone, too, was strident and 
near-hysterical. | had the impression that his irri- 
tation was caused not so much by what had been 
said in Milan as by a deep unease in the speaker 
himself. The controversy is not really about 
Uwe Johnson; it is about Berlin, and new plans 
for Berlin. For both von Brentano and Mende 
of the FDP made statements on Berlin’s future 
in the recent Bundestag debate which—though 
they do not seem to have been widely noted 
abroad—were not in tune with official policy as 
laid down by Chancellor Adenauer. 

What Uwe Johnson thinks of the Wall is of 
minor interest—that he said it when he did, and 
abroad, is what caused the fuss. In Berlin von 
Brentano expressed once again opinions contrary 
to the official line. and his remarks were not 
mentioned in West Germany’s most respected 
pro-Adenauer paper. He is alarmed because the 
outlines of a Western plan for Berlin are slowly 
emerging from mists of secrecy; and they beat 
an unpleasant resemblance to the ‘free and 
demilitarised city of West Berlin’ of the Com- 
munists. The only conceivable way Berlin could 
be partially detached from the Federal Republic 
is with workable international control of the air 
corridors and surface routes; but President 
Kennedy’s kite had hardly been flown on this 
subject before it was condemned in the strongest 
terms by both Khrushchev and Ulbricht. A few 
days later the Russian ambassador in Washing- 
ton said that international control of traffic to 
Berlin could not be taken seriously, and that ‘a 
privileged position’ for the Federal Republic in 
Berlin was out of the question. So the Russians 
have already leapfrogged over President Ken- 
nedy’s last proposal to a new position, where 
they take West Berlin’s detachment from West 
Germany for granted. 
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THE 


Letter from Spain 


From 


OR the last twenty years of his life, the 

Spanish composer Manuel de Falla, best 
snown in England for his ballet The Three- 
Cornered Hat, worked on what was to be his 
masterpiece, the A‘/antida, based on an epic poem 
by the Catalonian writer Jacinto Verdaguer. 

Having left Spain at the beginning of the Civil 
War, Falla settled in Argentina and died there 
in 1946. Luckily his doctor advised his sister a 
few days before his death to gather all the loose 
pages of the score into a case and to deposit it 
in the National Bank of Argentina, for immedi- 
ately after the funeral the house was overrun 
by people searching for the score—or parts of 
it. Then, five years ago, the Milanese music pub- 
lishers, Ricordi, who had originally com- 
missioned Falla to write the Atlantida, entrusted 
the job of its completion to Falla’s outstanding 
pupil, Ernesto Halfiter. 

When the Atlantida was finally ready to be 
staged, the Spanish Government paid a hand- 
some sum to Ricordi for the privilege of putting 
on the world premiére at the Lyceo Theatre in 
Barcelona. But rehearsals were carried on hap- 
hazardly. Halffter was not consulted at all; the 
choirs were only assembled at the last moment; 
and Victoria de los Angeles did not have time 
to absorb the part, reaching only technical per- 
fection. Nevertheless Falla’s music came across 
and Halffter’s additions fused in with it. 

But in Barcelona more attention was paid to 
the social than to the artistic side. Catalonians 
resented the fact that most of the tickets were 
reserved for Madrid, but there is no doubt that 
the Lyceo has never seen such a brilliant gather- 
ing. The young Prince Juan Carlos, heir of the 
pretender to the Spanish throne, was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded upon his arrival, during the in- 
terval and when he lIeft—a fact which was 
immediately interpreted by royalist circles as a 
most important manifestation in favour of the 
Monarchy. 

* 


Juan Carlos is in fashion at the moment. 
Although the news of his coming wedding has 
ceased to occupy the Spanish press, it is still 
being widely talked about by those who are in- 
terested in the fate of the exiled Royal Family. 
Apparently General Franco had expressed his 
wish that the wedding should take place in 
Madrid, hoping that the representatives of 
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MADRID 
certain ruling houses might thus be induced to 
come to Spain; but Don Juan, the Pretender, 
has refused outright, not wishing to compromise 
himself with the present Spanish Government. 
Yet a recent bulletin of the Spanish Pretender’s 
private council shows that in theory at least his 
aims are not very different from Franco’s. The 
‘Fundamental Principles of the Monarchy’ are 
in favour of the most diehard traditionalist form 
of authoritarian rule. This comes as a surprise 
after the recent rather more liberal phase, during 
which Don Juan had even gone as far as in- 
viting the Socialist leader Indalecio Prieto to 
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discuss some form of collaboration in the future, 
At the last moment, however, when Prieto was 
already in Europe, the private council vetoed 
the plan. 

* 


In Beasain, an industrial centre in the province 
of Guipuzcoa (heavy metallurgical industries: 
railway engines, weapons, etc.), several thousands 
of workers have been on strike, though the 
Decree of Martial Law of September, 1960, 
which is still in force, classes strikes as one of 
the aspects of military rebellion. Though the 
police have proceeded sternly against the demon- 
strators, wounding several of them (one died of 
his injuries), the strike continued to spread. 
Needless to say, not a word of this has been 
mentioned in the national press. 


In Ferment 


From DESMOND STEWART 


Oy. October Cairo has been a fermenting 
city. The process of fermentation is not rest- 
ful to sit among. Fo prolong the metaphor (an 
unsuitable one, I admit, for a Moslem country), 
it will be far pleasanter to assess the vintage in 
a few years’ time. Yet angstvoll Cairo is more 
interesting than easy Beirut, in whose cloudy 
bars (I write without metaphor) foreign corre- 
spondents gather their information. 

To such gatherers, gleaning from each Cairo 
plane, each Levantine whisper, the chief thing 
that has been happening is the sequestration of 
around 800 people’s property, the dramatic first 
step towards a classless society. The Daily Mail 
claimed that there had been a mass expulsion of 
Copts, rivalling Hitler’s treatment of the Jews. 
In making this claim and filing it from Beirut 
the newspaper was living up to its reputation. 
When the Coptic leaders in Cairo sent a tele- 
gram denying the allegations of persecution and 
discrimination, the newspaper quoted the cable, 
but added that it had probably been sent under 
duress. The duress under which the newspaper 
published its charge is not known. It was not the 
weight of fact. 

No one likes to lose his wealth, even if he 
acquired it on a race-track or in Carmelite 
House. The lists of penalised names deserve the 
pity we give to all sufferers of what Aristotle 
called reversal. The Egyptians whose property 
has been put under sequestration are not allowed 
to touch their capital or dividends; they are 
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CAIRO 
allowed to practise a profession and to receive, 
freely, its emoluments. They are also paid an 
allowance. 

Who are the sufferers? The biggest single bloc 
was composed of 168 Moslem hashish dealers, 
impounded in one swoop. The regime is deter- 
mined to wipe out a scourge which benefits no 
one, they say, but Israel. What about the re- 
ligious groupings of the rest? The two great 
fellah families of the Serag el-dins and Bedrawis, 
intermarried and corpulent, are Moslems. A 
large percentage are exiles from the world of 
Durrell’s novels, people with Greek, Italian, 
Lebanese or Turkish names; they came to Egypt 
in Cromer sunshine and they now shiver in a 
winter which has been appropriately cold. They 
were, some of them, cultivated, but their lan- 
guages were French, Greek or Turkish, not 
Arabic. Their children were educated in foreign 
schools. This Levantine plutocracy felt them- 
selves alien to the Egyptians on whom they 
lived in a way unknown to the Bourbons. There 
was never that class-fusion which occurs, for 
example, in England in times of danger. When 
the Egypt of the Egyptians was in trouble, this 
plutocracy lifted their glasses in delight. One 
such occasion was the Syrian coup; their re- 
joicings were so open that they were naturally 
known to Nasser. 

One group has suffered less than any other in 
the sequestration. Despite the Mail, of the first 
650 names which I checked (before the addition 
of the hashashin), only twenty-one were those of 
Copts. 

The Gopts are distinct from the Levantine 
Christians They are the descendants of the 
original inhabitants of the Nile Valley who were 
converted to Christianity and stayed converted. 
Kinglake noticed a resemblance between Abu 
Hol, the Sphinx, and the face of a Coptic 
maiden dancing near him. The Copts may some- 
times quarrel with the Moslems (though less in- 
tensely than Protestant quarrels with Catholic 
in Northern Ireland), but they are Egyptian in 
all their attachments. The Durrellesque fantasy 
of a Coptic-Zionist alliance, symbolised by the 
marriage of Nessim with Justine, was a dan- 
gerous libel on Egypt's Christians. In Beni Mirr, 
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Nasser’s own village, Coptic villagers in gallabya 
work alongside Moslem fellahin. 


* 


To the Egyptians inside Egypt the most ex- 
citing thing this early winter has not been the 
cutting of prices, though this has been welcome, 
no: the arraignment of French spies and their 
confessions on television. What has collected vast 
crowds round the public TV screens has been 
the ripping down of the blanket of airlessness 
which for a long time stifled free discussion. The 
bianket had its defenders: they invoked the need 
for a united front, the problems of unruly 
Syria, foreign eagerness to divide if given an 
entry. But the blanket was unpopular 

Now in the continuous sessions of the Pre- 
paratory Committee for Popular Powers there 
has been a debate as outspoken as anywhere 
in the world. It has not been enclosed. Each 
session has been broadcast live; the range of 
Egyptian TV now includes the whole Delta and 
as far south as Assiout; viewers in Israel are 
said to look in, too 

The 250 members of this committee were 
nominated: they include university professors, 
farmers, ministers, workers, women. When it 
started, there was some scepticism as to whether 
the discussion would be free. Scepticism has 
vanished. Nasser has attended frequently and 
there have been open clashes of opinion. 

A writer in his thirties, Khaled Muhammad 
Khaled, has defended the right of the ‘reac- 
tionaries, as well as everyone else, to participate 
in the new society, urging that no one should 
be penalised for offences which were not offences 
when they were committed. He quoted a 1952 
statement by Nasser that the army would be 
purged. ‘If the army needed to be purged, but 
not annihilated, why should not the parliamen- 
tary system be purged too, and not annihilated?’ 


Some of the committee members objected to 
such flat contradiction of Nasser’s own view- 
point. Anwar Sadat, the Speaker, silenced such 
objectors and insisted that Khaled Muhammad 
should have the right to say exactly what he 
wanted. Nasser then gave his own view, that the 
social revolution could only be carried through 
by the sections of society in whose interest it 
was, and pointed out that he had himself over- 
ruled the censor who on one occasion had tried 
to forbid the publication of one of Khaled 
Muhammad's books, on the grounds that it was 
Communist. Later, the head of the Lawyers’ Syn- 
dicate insisted that freedom of expression should 
be sacred. ‘It does not exist at the moment. 
There may in fact be no governmental obstacle, 
but people sense that there is. We must now 
make them feel free to say whatever they wish.’ 
Some of the best speakers were in gallabya. One 
farmer, after hearing a particularly portentous 
address in classical Arabic, as remote from the 
popular audience as an Elizabethan sermon to a 
teenage jazz rally, protested: ‘Can‘t we all talk 
ir. colloquial, like the President?’ 

This ‘popular upsurge’ is manifest in many 
ways in Cairo: from the cartoons in the press 
(one showed an official saying to his boss, “If 
you want me to stop taking bribes, you must 
give me a monthly compensation!’) to a new 
questioning among the educated as to where 
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Egypt's future alignments (if a non-aligned coun- 
try can have such things) may lie. There is also 
anxiety. The security forces are active. They 
have to be. There is no reason to doubt that 
French extremists who planned to murder their 
own President would be equally willing to 
assassinate Nasser. 

In Beirut, only the malevolent story seems to 
reach the journalists Rumours flourish. “Old 
boy,’ ‘mon vieux, say the confiding whispers, 
‘Nasser is finished.’ This reminds me both of 
1956, when the same dangerous rumours were 
purveyed by the same newspapers and believed, 
and of a recent rumour in Ciro itself. Three 
pages had been torn from the *!’ovember issue 
of the Paris monthly Horoscope. This was a fact. 
Why had the censor torn the pages out? ‘Be- 
cause, I was assured, ‘their political astrologer 
predicted that the first days of December would 
see the end of Nasser.’ A little research via my 
newsagent (incidentally a Copt) established that 
the three pages had been torn out in Paris. The 
sinister omens had been for de Gaulle and not 
for Nasser. 

Much of the reporting of the current ferment 
in Egypt has more than a trace of the witch's 
bowl. This can be amusing. But when it alleges 
the mass-persecution of Copts, in flat denial of 
any evidence, it can be as dangerous as witch- 
craft. The minorities in the past have been ex- 
ploited by the various outsiders in the Middle 
East. This led to mistrust on both sides. The 
Turks had played the Moslems against the 
Christians. The French and British played the 
Christians against the then powerless Moslems. 
Such organisations as the Moslem Brotherhood 
(always Nasser’s bitterest enemies) undoubtedly 
included a dash of aati-Christian fanaticism with 
their general xenophobia. Nasser has made 
strenuous efforts to treat Christians precisely in 
the same way as Moslems. There is one Chris- 
tian minister as well as twenty Coptic members 
in the committee I have described. For Western 
newspapers to use a legend of their own making 
against Nasser can only damage our reputation 
in the Arab world and, worse, the position of 
the Copts for whom the tears are so needlessly 

and unscrupulously shed. 
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Let Nothing Bou Dismay 
MASS B y J. E. HINDER S3303033% 


. SO Once more... our readers. . . this 
special time of the year when families the world 
over... not just Christmas pudding mixture, 
but Vitaminised Flashmix with the God-rest-ye- 
merry-gentlemen ingredients . . . homo sapiens 
poised on the brink of ... orbital flight... 
what would our forefathers ... and for your 
family, tasteworthy Rutland Turkeyette with 
Grimson’s Monster Prefabricated Sussex Pie 

. in man’s frail hands the agonising choice: 
shall he . . . that famous story of old no less 
true for being venerable . . . perhaps the self- 
same star that led . survivor of the seven-car 
pile-up said. ‘I think we may have been cele- 
braling’ . . . only ninety-seven killed up to 
Christmas Eve .. . Minister of Transport... 
‘Keep up the good work’... from town and 
hamlet pealing out... remember so many 
years ago in the East .. . Christmas guests must 
notice the smallest room... Diegerm... 
even door-handles . . . thus, in our hearts to all 
Mankind whatever colour or creed . . . ‘Daddy, 
when I'm a big girl can I have a glass of 
McGillibawn’s Brown Ale at the party, too?’ 

. remembering those less fortunate . . . pen- 
sioners .. . far-off lands . . . Congo. . . super 
Christmas Spendspree . . . £100000000000 up... 
cars... angry scenes . . . Brighton to Char- 
ing Cross ... immortal character... Tiny 
Tim ... ‘God bless us every...’ at a rally 
near Leningrad .. . missiles . . . Britain first 

. only three needed . . . peace-loving bloc 

. annihilate wolves . . . and the children, as, 
long ago in a small dependency of the once 
mighty Roman Empire, one also . . . as far as 
we know no real danger . . . radio-iodine ... 
10 per cent. or 100 per cent. . . . strontium in 
the spring ... and your dog must have his 
share of the good things ... party pack the 
doggies dote on . . . not too much to hope that 
as we... return to that faith . . . Archbishop 
so rightly ... it’s not the thought behind it, 
but the filter on the tip, says Santa . . . wherever 
you may be, a very, very happy... 





‘lL hear there's acarol going around about you, Wenceslas.’ 
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The Death of Napoleon 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


HERE has always been some _ uncertainty 
ae what Napoleon died of, and an 
analysis of a lock of his hair carried out re- 
cently with the aid of an atomic reactor has 
cleared up the uncertainty to some degree, but 
left a mystery behind. He was poisoned with 
arsenic, according to the new evidence published 
recently in Nature.* 

He died on St. Helena in 1821 after a long, 
painful and miserable illness. Francesco Antom- 
marchi, who had been his household physician 
for two years, was the only pathologist on the 
island, and he carried out an autopsy. His 
opinion was that Napoleon had died of liver 
disease, but the cause of death, which must have 
caused a lot of controversy among the doctors, 
was certified as what would now be called 
cancer of the stomach. The certificate was signed, 
not by Antommarchi, but by five British medical 
officers, none of whom was a pathologist. The 
science of diagnosis was not very advanced at 
the time, and probably there was no funny busi- 
ness about this official verdict, although it was 
certainly wrong. Since then at least nineteen 
widely different and contradictory diagnoses 


have been suggested; and none proved. 
Napoleon was already ill during the Hundred 

Days, as is well enough known. After Waterloo 

when he was on board HMS Northumberland 
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he improved, and in the early days on St. Helena 
his health was not bad. Later on, he became 
moody and complained of headaches and sundry 
aches and pains. His legs swelled up and he had 
alternating bouts of insomnia and somnolence 
and of diarrhoea and constipation. The attacks of 
ill-health seemed to be intermittent, becoming 
acute from time to time. During 1816 his ill- 
ness increased, and he developed toothache and 
became jaundiced in the skin and eyes (the 
symptom of liver illness). He used to sit very 
often glumly before the fire, with cold feet 
wrapped in hot towels to help his bad circulation. 
He was often in pain. Between 1816 and 1821 
he had occasional bouts of acute illness of this 
kind, with intervening periods of improvement. 
In 1821 he became very ill indeed. and the doc- 
tors treated him with all the quack remedies of 
the time, including tartar emetic and corrosive 
sublimate. These worsened his condition and he 
died in that year. He was not embalmed, yet 
when the body was embalmed in 1840 it was 
astonishingly well preserved. 

On the basis of the reported symptoms and 
of the treatment given, a diagnosis of arsenic 
poisoning was suspected recently, and for this 
reason a couple of milligrams of hair were ob- 
tained from a specimen kept among his remains 
and analysed for arsenic, using a micro- 
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technique whereby the sample is irradiated with 
thermal neutrons, mixed then with a sample 
of arsenic, and the ratio of radioactive original 
arsenic to the ordinary added arsenic deter- 
mined. The value found was extremely high, at 
least ten times higher than the normal value. 
Because arsenic is deposited in the tissues in 
prolonged poisoning cases, this is reasonable 
confirmatory evidence of chronic arsenic poison- 
ing. From the other details of the case, it is 
probable that this was aggravated later by 
antimony poisoning due to the innocently given 
tartar emetic and by mercury poisoning due to 
the corrosive sublimate, which would corrode 
the stomach and account for its abnormal ap- 
pearance at autopsy. The diagnosis of chronic 
arsenic poisoning, with intermittent acute at- 
tacks, may be wrong, but the evidence in favour 
of it is impressive. 


It is barely possible that although the arsenic 
concentration in his hair is high, it was a 
normal value for him. There are often wide 
normal variations in the level of certain elements 
in the body. It is possible that the lock of hair 
has been kept unwittingly in a container in which 
it has been subsequently contaminated acci- 
dentally with arsenic (deliberate contamination is 
too far-fetched an idea). It is possible the chemi- 
cal analysis was inaccurate. These considerations 
cannot be ruled out, but they seem unlikely. 


The possibilities that remain include murder, 
suicide and misadventure. The latter is by no 
means unlikely. There have been cases in the 
past where arsenic poisoning has occurred, 
among vintners, for instance, due to the inad- 
vertent inclusion of arsenic in the diet from 
some unforeseeable source. This has usually 
been, in recent years, due to arsenical insecti- 
cides contaminating fruit, or something of this 
kind, since arsenic hardly occurs naturally at 
all in plants or animals. If this was how it 
happened, it can only have been due to ignor- 
ance or gross lack of hygiene in the kitchen. 
Moreover, no one else seems to have been 
similarly affected. Had it been suicide, one can 
only conclude that Napoleon had an accomplice 
who got him the stuff, and also that it was in 
short supply, since he was such a long time 
taking it and caused himself the most prolonged 
suffering, lasting over five years. Had it been 
murder, it must have been by someone in rela- 
tively frequent contact with him over those years 
of loose imprisonment, probably both on Elba 
and St. Helena. There is a possibility that it 
was a sadistic, long-drawn-out poisoning. 


One can’t come to any conclusion about this, 
because there are too many loose ends. The new 
scientific evidence does raise strong suspicions 
of foul play. however. What would be very in- 
teresting to a student of Napoleon himself 
would be the suicide possibility, since the 
motives involved must have been very disorderly. 
That Napoleon was murdered seems _ the 
strongest likelihood, but the assessment of these 
probabilities is very subjective. In either case, 
there seem to be grounds for making a fresh 
study of the circumstances of Napoleon's two 
incarcerations. 

* S. Forshufyud, H. Smith and A. Wassén. Nature, 
1961, Vol. 192, p. 103. 
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The Mind of MRA 

Mrs. D. C. Williamson, Margare: No:wood, 
Rev. Hallen Viney, R. M. Carev, Peter Strafford 
Doctor in Dearth R.A. Oakshott 

Anglo-Christian Attitudes 
Imogen Gore-Browne, Emanuel Wax 
Ronald Kaox’s New [estament Mrs. M. S. B. Green 
Share My Chalice John H. A. Crundell 
Feeding the Lions Vargaret Knight 
Immigration Reginald Martin 
Walier scott David Daiches 
Newman's Road to Rome Francis D'Arcy 
O’Brien’s Indictment Rosalind Maskell 





THE MIND OF MRA 

Sir.—Mr. Gascoigne’s feelings about MRA are 
understandable. It is uncomfortable to be constantly 
faced with the challenge of absolute moral standards, 
if you are determined not to live them. It is even 
more uncomfortable to be brought face to face with 
the realisation that moral standards are no longer 
a question of private conduct but of national con- 
sequence. 

1 also saw Peter Howard's play The Ladder. Mr. 
Gascoigne considers it naiveté to present the Devil 
in the recognisable forms in which he assails us 
humans! It is a most thought-provoking play and 
thank God for its fearless challenge. 

D. C. WILLIAMSON 
1 Park Gardens, Liberton, Edinburgh, 9 


* 


Sir,—-!lf you are good enough to publish this letter 
with my address perhaps the nearest to hand of the 
thousands of ordinary people who. according to Mr. 
Martin, are responding to MRA will call on me and 
explain why Mr. Fox should suppose that any of the 
nations of Africa or Asia should look to us for a 
moral lead. 

Can it be that the sort of conduct over Katanga 
described in the ‘Portrait of the Weck’ is what is meant 
by absolute truth and absolute honesty? 

MARGARET NORWOOD 
33 Sherrardspark Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


* 


Sir,—I have read the article by Bamber Gascoigne on 
Moral Re-Armament and the letters in your recent 
issuc, and I would comment in the words of the Rev. 
John Wesley writing to the Dublin Chronicle in June, 
1798, in reply to an article in that paper misunder- 
standing his work. 

‘But what does this smooth candid writer 
endeavour to prove with all the softness and good 
humour imaginable? Only this point (to explain in 
plain English) that I am a double-tongued knave, an 
old crafty hypocrite who has used religion merely for 
a cloak and have worn a mask these fifty years saying 
one thing and meaning another. 

‘A bold charge this, only it happens that matter of 
fact contradicts it from beginning to end’ 

HALLEN VINEY 
1 St. Ronan’s Road, Southsea 


* 


Sir.—Mr. Gascoigne’s recent article on MRA is 
thought-provoking. Why do great spiritual leaders 
receive such varied reactions? They may be greeted 
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with welcome, or with mere toleration. But now and 
then they are fated to provoke opposition and per- 
secution: examples of this last class are Jeremiah, 
Socrates, St. Paul, Fox, Wesley. What distinguishes 
this latter class from the others? It depends on one 
main factor—whether the man in question speaks 
and acts so as to cross the wills of selfish men. The 
world at large gives little more than a resigned sigh 
when faced with the toll of the roads, but it will 
react with vigour if anyone lays a finger on the 
least of its pet vices. 

R. M. CAREY 
2 Blenheim Avenue, Southampton 


* 


Sir,—My reaction to Bamber Gascoigne’s article on 
December 8 is that he is altogether too kind to MRA. 
It is likely enough that many of them are sincere 
people, convinced that they are doing good. But 
naiveté of this sort, when it is reinforced by blind 
convict'on and enormous financial resources, is more 
than an innocent exercise in medievalism. 

I was invited to lunch by them at their house in 
Berkeley Square a week or two ago and spent an 
hour and a half arguing with the seven members 
who had apparently been allotted to look after me. 
i can confirm all that Gascoigne wrote about their 
obsession with sex. At one point I asked one of my 
hosts to define what he meant by absolute purity. 
He answered by referring to North American films 
designed to titillate. I asked him whether he meant 
by this that all sexual activity, homosexual and 
heterosexual. was wrong. He then became visibly 
embarrassed, and said that he was a married man 
and that anyway everybody Anew what was wrong 
about sex. 

MRA’s absolutes are not absolutes: they are value 
judgments that every ferson is expected to make 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. I 
had exactly the same result when I tried to discuss 
their concept of absolute truth. 

1 don't think Bamber Gascoigne gave enough 
emphasis to the political side of MRA. As I see it 
they design their nonsense about an ‘ideology’ to 
appeal to well-meaning people, often lapsed church- 
men, who would like to do some good in the world; 
and then use them and their money to influence 
world politics. So much for their claim to observe 
‘absolute honesty.’ 

PETER STRAFFORD 
78 Holland Park, W171 


DOCTOR IN DEARTH 


Str.—May I refer to the leader headed ‘Doctor in 
Dearth’ published in your issue of Decembe 8? 

In it, it is stated that whilst ‘orthodox medicine 
has become well disposed to giving recognition, the 
osteopaths themselves . . . prefer to rema:n outside 
the NHS. 

I should like to point out that the osteopathic pro- 
fession has not, officially, been given the opportunity 
to state its preference in the matter. It is, of course, 
aware of the difficulties of obtaining a status within 
the ‘orthodex med‘cal circle’ commensurate with its 
present freedom of prescription of treatment based 
upon independent diagnosis. 

R. A. OAKSHOTT 
Secretary to the Registrar 
The General Council & Register of Osteopaths, 
16 Buckingham Gate, SW1 


ANGLO-CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 
Sir,—In last week’s Spectator in a review of Fathers 
of the Victorians: the Age of Wilberforce, by Ford 
K. Brown, the reviewer, Mr. Simon Raven, attributes 
to Oscar Wilde the well-known sentence from Lord 
Macaulay's essay on Moore's Life of Lord Byron: 
‘We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the British 
public in one of its periodical fits of morality.” 
IMOGEN GORE-BROWNE 
Glaston House, Uppingham, Rutland 


* 


Sir.—. . . It is a nice point whether Byron or Wilde 
suffered more from British morality. 

EMANUEL WAX 
16 Cadogan Lane, SW1 
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RONALD KNOX’S NEW TESTAMENT 


Sir,— Your correspondent Quentin de la Bedoyere 
quotes my husband’s St. Matthew in support of the 
Catholic doctrine of the perpetual virginity of Our 
Lady. This | know was one of his own deep beliefs, 
and he held that it was not against the text (I can- 
not help thinking how less than pleased he would 
have been to be described as a non-Cathclic!) 

M. S. B. GREEN 
Rose Cottage. Winchelsea 


SHARE MY CHALICE 


Sir,—Betfore opening your issue of November 10 I 
could firmly say that I never disagreed with Monica 
Furlong. 

Mrs. Furlong has so often, so eloquently, and 
so wittily impressed upon churchgoers and Christians 
of all denominations the urgent claims of the law of 
love that | am sure she will see the point that | am 
trying to make; which 1s, of course, that the call of 
the thirty-two theologians (who can hardly be sus- 
pected of excessive emotional bias) should be 
heeded by every thinking (and feeling) Anglican. 

JOHN H. A. CRUNDELL 
106 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey 


FEEDING THE LIONS 

Sir.—In her apology to Lady Wootton, Monica 
Furlong explains her irresponsible misstatement by 
saying that she was left in ‘an absurdly highly-strung 
condition’ after reading the ‘162 pages of closely- 
packed anti-Christian propaganda’ that make up the 
first four-fifths of my Humanist Anthology. 

These offending pages begin with extracts from 
Lao Tzu, Confucius, Pericles, Epicurus, Mencius, 
Cicero, Lucretius, Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius. To call this ‘anti-Christian 
propaganda’ is surely an extreme application of the 
principle that he that is not for us is against us. 
Among the later authors quoted are (to select some 
typical figures) Montaigne, Spinoza, Voltaire, Hume, 
Adam Smith, Gibbon, Paine, John Stuart Mill, 
Darwin, Freud, Gilbert Murray, Bertrand Russell, 
Einstein and E. M,. Forster. There is certainly con- 
siderable criticism of Christianity, but Mrs. 
Furlong’s statement that the first 162 pages of the 
Anthology contain nothing else is quite untrue, 

In any case, why should anti-Christian polemic be 
called propaganda, while anti-Humanist polemic 
(such as Monica Furlong’s review) is called’ fair 
criticism? 

MARGARET KNIGHT 
Hope House, Bucksburn, Aberdeen 


IMMIGRATION 

Sir,—There are no half-measures with Bernard Levin 
when he pulls out all the stops. When he is hitting 
the nail on the head, as with Suez and the Nyasaland 
‘plot,’ one responds with a continuous ‘Hear, hear’; 
when his target is mistaken, as with the Immigration 
Bill, one stops reading after the first paragraph. 

The Bill is not simply a product of moral back- 
sliding on the part of the Government, as a reading 
of a recent article by E. R. Braithwaite and various 
letters to the press would make clear. In the century 
of the common man and universal suffrage, the Home 
Secretary did not think it politic to state the over- 
riding objection to unlimited Commonwealth im- 
migration, which is that the majority of people in 
this country are not prepared to accept coloured 
immigrants as their equals, socially or economically. 
The greater the number of such people coming to 
this country, the stronger and more complete would 
be the colour bar sct up against them. 

Would Messrs. Levin and Gaitskell like to meet 
the immigrants on the boats from the West Indies, 
Africa and Asia and assure them that they will suffer 
no discrimination in the matter of work, wages and 
housing? If not, what becomes of the idea of a 
multi-racial Commonwealth? 

REGINALD MARTIN 
85 Garscadden Road, Glasgow, WS 


WALTER SCOTT 


Sirn,—Dr. Craig must grow up. A_ compressed 
parenthesis of disagreement in a favourable review is 
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not a proper motive for the exhibition of rage and 
scorn. Anyway, evidence of Scott’s Right-wing 
sympathies (which nobody has disputed) has nothing 
whatever to do with my point. I argued that Scott 
accepted the consequences of Scotland’s union with 
England in a modern commercial world, while at the 
same time preferring the idea of the past. The 
evidence for this is overwhelming, both in his novels 
and in his letters. Dr. Craig is puzzled that if 
this is so Scott should havewritten so much about the 
past. But he is more intelligent than he pretends. He 
knows very well that those novels in which Scott's 
imagination was most engaged record the transition 
from a ‘romantic’ to a ‘modern’ Scotland with 
nostalgia for the former but approval for the latter. 
‘Gas at Abbotsford’ is a convenient symbol for all 
this, and I invoked it as such 

DAVID DAICHES 
The University of Sussex. Stanmer House 

Stanmer, Brighton, Sussex 


NEWMAN’S ROAD TO ROME 

Sir,—It was a pleasure to see Newman’s stature as a 
thinker so warmly recognised by Mr. Bernard 
Bergonzi in a recent Spectator. But may | say 
something in an unusual cause—the Irish bishops. 

I don’t think it is true to say plainly and bluntly 
that it was the Irish bishops who wrecked Newman's 
attempt to found a Catholic university in Dublin. 
The attitude of some of these bishops and particularly 
Cardinal Cullen was clearly a major obstacle to the 
university as conceived by Newman. Yet it was hardly 
more decisive than the refusal of the government 
(British) of the time to recognise the degrees of the 
institution. 

The university was supported by ‘the pennies of 
the Catholic poor’ encouraged by their bishops. It 
was the children of these poor, by and large, who 
were expected in time to form the student body. The 
prospect of spending expensive years at a university 
and then returning to queue for a job as a railway 
clerk was scarcely an inducement either to parents 
or students. 

Nor should one, | feel, overlook the date of the 
project. Newman came to Ireland in the wake of the 
great famines in which hundreds of thousands of 
Catholics had died or emigrated. It was a ticklish 
position for an Englishman and perhaps especially 
for one who had campaigned some years earlier 
against the disestablishment of the Protestant Church 
of Ireland to whose finances the peasantry were 
forced to contribute. Some suspicion of an English- 
man, even a great one and an illustrious convert, is 
not hard to understand. 

The failure of Newman’s schemes was not com- 
plete. A series of institutions succeeded the Catholic 
University and the present University College, if not 
exactly the sort of thing that Newman had intended, 
looks back to him as a founder. And it is something, 
now that Newman’s quality both as a man and a 
thinker appears to overshadow that of most of his 
contemporaries, that this is recognised in Ireland 
where he once had such a rough passage. 

FRANCIS D'ARCY 
66 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin, 2 


O’BRIEN’S INDICTMENT 

Sir,—The indictment of the British Government by 
Dr. Conor O’Brien may have been unwise, possibly 
injurious to the ultimate outcome in the Congo—but 
there is littke doubt in the minds of a large number 
of people in this country that there is an uncom- 
fortable amount of truth in what he said. 

Hence the interview which he gave to the press on 
Independent Television must have been of intense 
interest to many people. The impression of an honest, 
courteous and intelligent, if somewhat chastened, man 
has done nothing to allay the fears of those people 
who are wondering where the truth lies. 

Much abuse has been levelled at Dr. O’Brien; the 
Establishment and its press have had a great deal to 
say about ‘hysterical outbursts,’ but they continue 
to ignore the facts upon which his statement was 
based, which were enumerated so clearly by Mr. 
Erskine Childers in the Spectator! 

‘ ROSALIND MASKELL 





Broome Hill, Bedhampton, Hampshire 
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Beautiful, Strong Syllables 


By CLIVE BARNES 


IN his autobiography 
Stravinsky quotes ap- 
provingly an anecdote 
concerning Mallarmé 
and Degas. The painter, 
who dabbled in poetry, 
one day said to Mal- 
larmé: “I cannot manage 
the end of my sonnet, 
and it is not that I 
am wanting in ideas.’ 
Mallarmé replied: ‘It is 
not with ideas that one 
makes sounets, but with words. By the same 
token Frederick Ashtcn makes choreography 
with steps; and on my first glimpse of his new 
staging of Stravinsky's Persephone at Covent 
Garden last week it was the simple quality of 
supremely efficient craftsmanship that won my 
admiration. 

Persephone is one of those theatrical hybrid 
monsters which flourished between the wars. 
Described as a melodrama, mixes speech, 
singing and dancing in something of the manner 
of a masque. It was commissioned by Ida 
Rubinstein and first performed by her company 
in 1934 (since when it has been virtually banished 
to the concert hall). The score is set to a poem 
by André Gide, who has taken the Homeric 
myth of Persephone and coloured it with the 
Christian conception of grace. This Persephone 
is moved by her feelings of compassion, willingly 
embracing the fate which makes her a missionary 
ot Light in the Kingdom of Darkness. The theme, 
no longer merely the pagan myth of the seasons, 
delves deeper and raises questions of joy and 
suffering, good and evil, life and death. How- 
ever, it was not the equivocal symbolism of the 
piece that primarily attracted Stravinsky, who 
wrote at the time of the first performance: ‘For 
Persephone 1 wanted nothing but syllables— 
beautiful, strong syllables—and an action. This 
is exactly what Gide has given me... .’ Gide 
took leave to differ, and never became recon- 
ciled to Stravinsky’s ‘syllabisation’ of his poem. 

Ashton’s approach to Stravinsky is much the 
same as Stravinsky's approach to Gide. In quite 
a number of places he has apparently used the 
score as if it were abstract music innocent of 
specific stage action—all he has asked for is 
beautiful, strong syllables, and this, he seems to 
be saying, is exactly what Stravinsky has given 
him. Sometimes this has. made the choreography 
inappropriate to the action: for example, 





Persephone’s friends are at one point given a | 


sophisticated little peacock strut hardly sug- 
gestive of Gide’s ‘premier matin du monde,’ 
though physically dovetailed into the music. 
Pluto is a shade too animated, while Mercury is 


anything but mercurial for all his gallant, one- | 


legged prancing. At first sight and sound Gide 
might appear to have been finally polished off— 
not only buried by the composer, but with the 
chorecgrapher performing an eloquently formal 
dance over his grave. In fact the very opposite 


happens: Gide’s symbolic theme, quite lost in 
the concert hall, emerges triumphant. The notes 
are right, the steps are right and Gide’s ideas fall 
neatly into place. Where Ashton has done his 
job particularly well is in maintaining the con- 
tinuity and making the work seem homogeneous. 
la a widely quoted remark to Robert Craft 
Stravinsky is reported as expressing doubts about 
the mixture of idioms in Persephone, saying: 
‘Sins cannot be undone, only forgiven.’ For the 
most part Ashton has succeeded in absolving 
them by interweaving movement and static poses 
s) skilfully that the music’s sudden gear-changes 
from speech to song or orchestra never disrupt 
the flow of the narrative. He has, in fact, 
breathed dramatic life into the work and made 
the ‘hybrid monster’ function as a viable theat- 
rical entity. 

While the general conception of the choreo- 
graphy is superbly right in texture and atmo- 
sphere, there are a surprising number of minor 
blemishes and one howling blunder in the charac- 
terisation of Persephone’s mother, Demeter, who 
is played naturalistically as a _ hair-tearing 
neurotic. Even more unfortunate are the Greek 
painter Nico Ghika’s designs, which seem to 
me quite out of keeping with both Gide and 
Stravinsky. Everything is carried out ‘in a sort 
af primitive literalism, with clashing colours and 
busy, eve-distracting sets. The designs have in- 
trinsic theatrical merit, but they belong to an- 
other ballet. What Persephone needs here is 
either the unemphatic stylisation of a Fedoro- 
vitch or the abstract fancy of a Noguchi. 

The production makes modest demands on 
Covent Garden’s technical resources which are 
not invariably met. Persephone speaks her lines 
through a transistor microphone. This is handled 
so badly that in certain parts of the house her 
voice sounds as if it were coming (as in fact it 
is) from loudspeakers at the side of the stage. 
This, I understand, could be prevented by the 
use of what is known as a ‘delay tape.” Whether 
this is true or not, obviously something needs 
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to be done. Even worse was the complete failure 
of the microphone on the third night. a piece of 
crass inefficiency which ruined the performance. 
Svetlana Beriosova’s Persephone is, I think, the 
best thing she has ever done. When the stage staff 
permit her to make herself heard, she speaks 
the part with just the incisive musicality it needs, 
while she acts with a blank-faced pathos all the 
more moving for its lack of obvious emphasis. 
The orchestra, under John Lanchbery, does 
well, but André Turp’s warm Italianate tenor is 
sadly out of place in the lean, asexual music of 
Eumolpus. 


Theatre 


Withering Cherry 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


The Cherry Orchard. (Ald- 
wych.)—Four to the Bar. 
(Arts.) 


The Cherry Orchard is held 
together as a play not ‘so 
much by its plot as by its 
theme. Almost every incident 
and every speech reflects on 
some aspect of change, whether it be from the 
old to the new, from childhood to maturity, or 
from one class, system or period to another. 
Almost every character in the play faces some 
such change in the drifting pattern of life. Some 
resist it, some welcome it. Thus Madame Ran- 
evsky and her brother Gaev fight against the loss 
of their estate, while young Anya and Trofimov 
see this loss as the gateway to a new life. Firs, 
the eighty-seven-year-old manservant, has already 
lived through one such major change, from serf- 
dom to freedom—an event which he still refers 
‘the calamity.” He cannot survive a 
second upheaval. He alone stays in the house and 
dies. 

It is this consistency—of one theme viewed 
from many angles—which gives The Cherry 
Orchard its feeling of unity. The slender but 
perfectly chosen plot is just sufficient to give the 
material a shape, the shape of one complete 
change. The house and orchard make easy 
symbols, with a wide variety of associations-— 
childhood, the past, security, a position in society. 
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The first act, by a clever piece of plotting, intro- 
duces the characters in a homecoming scene, in 
which their affection for the house is naturally 
seen at its strongest; the second and third show 
them trying to hold on to their home; and in 
the fourth they leave it. Within this simple 
framework Chekhov is free to treat his theme 
as diversely as he wishes without splitting his play 
into little pieces. 

Or so I thought from reading it. | missed the 
Moscow Arts Theatre’s visit, and this Aldwych 
production was the first time I had seen The 
Cherry Orchard performed. To my horror | 
found myself rarely amused and only slightly 
more frequently moved. Whole stretches of the 
play I even found boring. And, worst of all, 
many of the scenes seemed irrelevant and point- 
less. Only a subsequent rereading of it has con- 
vinced me once again that The Cherry Orchard 
is nota mediocre play. 

The production started well enough. The open- 
ing minutes evoked very precisely the atmo- 
sphere of waiting late at night for people to 
arrive, and this mood was soon followed, 
equally convincingly, by the happiness and ex- 
citement of returning home. It also ended well; 
the last scene, with the characters going one by 
one from a room which has already been 
stripped of furniture, could hardy fail to be 
effective. But between those first two scenes and 
the last I was caught up only by individual 
moments of pathos and humour, and by the love 
scene between Trofimov and Anya. 

I find it almost impossible to explain my bleak 
reaction. Much of the acting is good. Judi 
Dench, irrepressibly happy and delightful as 
Anya, is perhaps the best of all. Ian Holm, jerk- 
ing about the stage like a skinned mole and 
somehow suggesting that the dandruff from his 
skimpy hair has clouded up his steel-rimmed 
glasses, makes entirely credible the many jokes 
about the ‘eternal student’ Trofimov, who is 
spoken of as being fifty when in fact he is only 
twenty-seven. (Today, in the golden age of 
academic grants, he wouldn’t begin to qualify 
for the student Darby and Joan club.) David 
Buck gives a superbly arrogant edge to the syco- 
phantic Yasha, and Roy Dotrice’s Firs is such 
a sturdy old beetle of a man that it seems his 
sovereign right to lord it over the hcusehold. 

It may be true that this heightened perform- 
ance by Roy Dotrice has unbalanced the pro- 
duction. But, if so, the solution would be to 
raise the other performances to Mr. Dotrice’s 
level of characterisation, rather than to deflate 
his. This applies particularly to Madame 
Ranevsky and Gaev, with whom most of Firs’s 
appearances are made. Peggy Ashcroft and John 
Gielgud fail to lend these two characters a suf- 
ficiently powerful presence, even though specific 
parts of their performances give one pleasure. 
Sir John sometimes exploits a line of excellent 
comic disdain, a most haughty buffoonery—as 
when Firs admonishes him for wearing the 
wrong trousers and, without saying a word, he 
lifts his head and walks away to the other side 
of the room. Dame Peggy’s Madame Ranevsky 
is charming but somewhat dull. A woman of 
Ranevsky’s sudden impulses, both sexual and 
financial, could afford to be more flamboyant. 

Richer characterisation in these central parts 
might have pulled the production together 
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without necessarily giving us a household of 
English eccentrics; and Michel Saint-Denis’s 
direction would have been tauter without several 
fussy bits of business which, even though some 
of them are suggested in Chekhov’s own notes, 
tend to dissipate the attention. But these are 
little more than tentative explanations of a most 
mysterious failure. I have rarely left a theatre 
more disappointed, and never more bewildered. 

Four to the Bar is a very pleasant entertain- 
ment, somewhere between a Victorian soirée 
and a cabaret. The host is Ian Wallace, bass- 
baritoning his way with wit and charm through 
a selection of songs which ranges from Mozart 
to Flanders and Swann. From time to time Rose 
Hill takes over from him in the upper registers; 
but comic sopranos, from Anna Russell up- 
wards, are not my favourite dish and I found 
Miss Hill no exception. The high spots of the 
evening come from Bryan Blackburn and Peter 
Reeves, giving brilliant performances of material 
by Mr. Blackburn. His technique is to set quick- 
fire topical lyrics to snatches of old tunes, and 
to interrupt them with verbal slapstick. 

It has been suggested that my review of Big 
Soft Nellie gave the impression that it was a 
Theatre Workshop production. It was in fact 


‘presented at Theatre Royal by a West End 


management, but my point, which stands, was 
merely that the production showed very strongly 
the influence of Theatre Workshop—presumably 
because the author and some of the cast have in 
the past worked with Joan Littlewood. 


Cinema 





Salutary Clangers 
Py ISABEL QUIGLY 


Judgment at Nuremberg. 
(Leicester Square Theatre)— 


—Island of Shame. (Berke- 

ley.) 

THE trouble with Stanley 
Kramer, it seems clear, is our 
old friend vaulting ambition 
that o’erleaps itself, for although his talents are 
never quite up to his themes, he can’t stop puff- 
ing along behind those enormous questions that 
everyone else is busily avoiding. For which one 
cannot fail, if a bit ironically, to take off one’s 
hat to him. In his last film it was the end of the 
world. This time it isn’t quite so cosmic but a 
lot more immediately inflammable: no less than 
that tinder-dry subject, the Nazis and their guilt. 
Judgment at Nuremberg (‘A’ certificate) stares 
straight at everything that everyone (in films at 
least) has been avoiding for a very long time, 
and says all sorts of embarrassing things out 
loud, right down to the arch-embarrasser of all— 
the statement that it’s no good being beastly 
about Nazi guilt when you need, as we do, the 
help of the present-day Germans. 

The pity of it is that these salutary clangers 
weren't dropped by a better film-maker, who 
would have made his points more forcibly and 
given us the clash between morals and people 
in action instead of the thud of attitudes and 
personalities in debate; for with his huge and 
awful subject Mr. Kramer has given us a long 





The Young Ones. (Warner).: 
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and lugubrious but not particularly awe-inspiring 
or illuminating film. There is no dash or subtlety 
about him, not even any technical variety (his 
only way of emphasising anything at all is to 
zoom backwards and forwards, as if on a piece 
of elastic). 

But though Judgment at Nuremberg is all too 
easy to sneer at, there is something to be said 
for it, all the same. Although it crawls along so 
slowly that at least one of its three hours could 
have been done away with, it makes a number 
of points worth making simply by going over 
all the points that have ever been made in post- 
war discussions, and by giving everyone an atti- 
tude that seems to suit his face. To cast Spencer 
Tracy as the American judge who spends his 
eight months at Nuremberg being confused (by 
Marlene Dietrich, among other more intellectual 
arguments) and finally surfaces in glum certainty 
to say that quantity isn’t what counts in murder 
or in injustice, and a single example will do as 
well as millions to make his point, was an ex- 
cellent notion: because no one better than Mr. 
Tracey can give an air of wisdom and humility 
without folksiness (folksily though the character 
happens to be conceived). To cast Maximilian 
Schell—handsome, persuasive and at times quite 
terrifyingly plausible—as tre lawyer defending 
the German prisoners was brilliant; but to cast 
Richard Widmark as the American prosecuting 
counsel—with ‘fanatic’ written on every gesture, 
bristle and rolling eyeball—was a cheat. Burt 
Lancaster, as the judge who served the Nazis 
but (and we are asked to goggle admiringly) told 
Hitler he was bourgeois, never loses, in spite of 
a frowsty little moustache, the built-in ‘heroism’ 
of this actor’s personality (another cheat). But 
Judy Garland successfully submerges hers, as 
a plump housewife who was once the key figure 
in a notorious Nazi trial, and Montgomery Clift 
gives an extraordinary performance, worthy of 
a much finer film, as a man the Nazis sterilised. 

Any discussion of the film, indeed, gets down 
quickly to its acting and its attitudes, both of 
which are much more important than the direc- 
tion, in fact swamp it. What counts is the 
dialogue—not very inspired, but vigorous enough 
to keep you from napping; whereas the direction, 
especially in the first half, is remarkably 
tedious, and actually fuddles and obfuscates 
what it is trying to say. Inadequacies and irrita- 
tions are too much a part of the whole thing 
for one to pick on them: the whole conception 
of the film is inadequate and its execution often 
irritating. But there are plums in the pudding— 
some of the acting, some of the argument, and 
even Kramer's notion that people will care 
enough to listen to the sort of talk that no one 
is supposed to want to hear for three hours and 
three minutes, and several more—before, after 
and during the interval in which are played, 
fortissimo, those now terrifying Nazi marching 
songs. 

The Young Ones (director: Sidney Furie; ‘U’ 
certificate) is a British musical with Cliff Richard 
and Robert Morley as rather unlikely father and 
son, the whole thing full of beans but sadly 
derivative, from corny plot to styles of singing, 
dancing and speech. A frenetically expressed 
belief in Youth as something quite distinct from 
any other stage in human development goes 
strangely with a pack of dancers who all look 
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FAMILY IN FLIGHT... You’re coming with Mummy and me 
to visit your Granny, Daddy said. In a great big 

Rolls-Royce 707. So I told my school-friends. I’m going 

to fly Air-India (stuck-up thing! said one). I shall 

sit on a seat of purest gossamer, with millions of 
jewels all around me (you're ugly! said another) 
and be served with big helpings of jelly on gold 
plates (piggy! said another). And I shall be 
escorted on and off the plane like the queen of 
all the world. And my luggage will be carried 

by handsome princes (big head! shouted my best friend). 


I don’t care. I shall fly like this.for ever and ever— 
BY AIR-INDIA TO NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY! 
Special 17 day excursion 


fare £125 return (economy) 


until 3lst March 1962 


ya 


AlIR-INDIA *: 


Tn association with BOAG and QANTAS 





LONDON MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM LEEDS GLASGOW 


NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
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a bit elderly for a youth club. But Cliff, still as 
dewy as he was in Expresso Bongo, still as 
apparently unslicked and urspoiled, is the biggest 
charmer in the pop business, Melvin Hayes. in 
a yellow wig, brings a nice surrealist touch to 
things, and Robert Morley, as the nasty capitaist, 
is as stylish as ever 

Not to be confused, in fact, with Bufuel’s 
The Young One, shown at fast year’s London 
festival and now rechristened /s/and of Shume 
(‘X certificate), a masterly piece about race 
hatred and eroticism 


Opera 
Roots 
By DAYID CAIRNS 

ENGLISH Opera after fifteen 
years of official blessing. re- 
mains a frail, struggling, under- 
nourished plant. cropping up 
thinly on the bomb-sites of the 
musical scene. There is, of 
course, Britten, who after a 
period ut atsurd neglect is in 
favour at Covent Garden, anc’. thanks to commis- 
sions by the Coventry Cathedral Festival, a new 
work by Tippett, King Prian:, and a first opera by 
Fricker, are to be heard next summer. But the soil 
which might grow not the occasional splendid 
bloom but a regular crop of sturdy competence 
has been barely scratched. 

Considering what a poor subsidy, State or pri- 
vate, goes to support new works, it is surprising 
how much manages to get done. I refer rather to 
the New Opera Company’s Sunday evening 
‘workshop production of John Joubert’s Silas 
Marner than to Monday’s double bill at Morley 
College. This double bill was not a happy 
contribution to the cause. Malcolm Arnold’s one- 
act piece The Open Window, composed in 1956, 
suffered partly from Mr. Arnold’s understandable 
inability to respond with more than half-heartedly 
conventional gestures (among them his now 
familiar wistful flirtation with old-style pop 
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music) to the libretto which Sidney Gilliat had 
taken from Saki’s short story about the enfant 
terrible who entertains the nervous guest with a 
made-up tale of family tragedy: for the story, 
with its entirely self-sufficient poetic atmosphere 
and its ruthless flow of epigrams, is surely the 
last material to make the text o. an opera. 

Mr. Gilliat virtually acknowledges this when he 
is forced to change the denouement and sub- 
Stitute a fake surprise curtain for the girl’s very 
Sakiesque explanation of the guest's sudden flight 
—a night spent in the middle of India in an open 
grave surrounded by pariah dogs—and the story”. 
trenchant last word: “Rotmance at short notice 
wa- her speciality. But [ felt almost nostaigic 
about it during the ‘succeeding longueurs of 
Ghost Story, in which a di-mally facetious book 
by Donald Cotton describes the antics of a pair 
of psychical researchers with a garrulous spook. 
Sample line: ‘Death is what you make it.” Music 
to match was provided by James Stevens. 

The sovereign virtues of an api and intelligently 
worked out libretto were demonstrated in Buxton 
Orr’s The Wager, a powerful one-acter which had 
a concert performance with piano at the Arts 
Council earlier this year, and would be well worth 
the New Opera Company’s attention. The libretto, 
by Hamilton Johnston, in showing how an old 
blind beggar is tricked by his competitors, two 
pedlars, into renouncing his only support, his 
daughter, grows from a simple beginning into an 
allegory of man’s cupidity and destructive illu- 
sions. The work, in an unpretentious way, makes 
genuine use of the operatic medium. Rachel 
Trickett’s more conventional libretto for Silas 
Marner (adapted from George Eliot’s novel) has 
a rather old-fashioned air about it, but it is a 
craftsmanlike piece of work. Joubert’s score 
unconsciously makes his admiration for Britten 
so plain—even down to that most Brittenish 
trademark of all, the repetition of a single word 
on a descending sequence o* falling intervals— 
that at first hearing willy-nilly the ear is off 
chasing after (and often finding) the exact allu- 
sions. But where Mr. Joubert can bear to trust 
his own inspiration—notably in a setting of ‘A 
flaxen-headed cowboy,’ which owes nothing to 
Britten—he suggests an original talent worth 
fostering, by himself and by the authorities. 


Television 





Condescension 
By PETER FORSTER 


VIEWERS with strong stomachs 
could have seen most of the two 
plays presented on the rival 
channels last Friday night, and 
in a macabre kind of way the 
twosome could stand as a 
pastiche of the prototype plays 
currently most in favour. 
There was the  Black-and-White-Misunder- 
standing or Whither-Africa? Play, and there was 
the Social-Consciousness-1961 or I-Ain’t-Work- 
ing-Class-No-More Play. 

The first was In the Good Time by A. M. Kit- 
termaster, whose name is more attractive than 
his title, presented by A-R, and it came only five 
days after another Africa play in which Mr. 


"| Sammy Davis, jr., conferred upon us a straight 


1961 


performance as a Lumumiba-type politician. The 
setting of In the Good Time was Somewhere Up- 
Ccuntry, where the DC is coping with a native 
uprising. «here is a good, wise handsome. kindly 
and cultured black politician who must endure 
the sadness of arrest (as Mr. John Freeman 
might put it) and who abhors violence. There is a 
drunken, beastly white Major who ts ..‘I for open- 
ing fire. Also the DC’s memsahib wife. Also a 
pretty white girl adored hopelessly by an African 
lad. The piot turned on whether the whites could 
be persuade j to release the politician so that he 
could attend a meeting that might help his people 
Onwards 

| suppose at this late stage in the day it 1s hope- 
less to explain why there is a would-be 
sympathetic way of depicting Africans which 
carries every bit as much implicit condescension as 
the attitude of some colonial Canute. Nor do I 
imagine that those who think this kind of play 
serves some purpose can see that little set-piece 
speeches by ail concerned, explaining the difficul- 
ties of their positions, reduce the characters to 
half-human stereotypes. But what depresses me 
more even than this is the confusion of good 
intentions with bad play-writing. The white girl 
suspects that her young African admirer has 
stolen a rifle. ‘Look, Joseph, you must understand 
this puts me in a difficult position.’ He hedges, so 
she carries on: ‘Things aren't altogether easy for 
me either. . . . Oh, if only | knew what was going 
on through that head of yours!’ To which he 
says: ‘I love you, Miss Mary!’ And is she 
offended? ‘Every woman likes to be told that she’s 


loved ...as time goes on it will be less 
important . . . eventually it will seem like a 
dream.’ Cannot Mr. Kittermaster, or A-R’s 


script consultants (if any), see that no amount of 
sincerity makes this anything other than dread- 
ful, dreadful dialogue? 

Likewise David Mercer’s Where the Difference 
Begins, over on BBC, showed what happens when 
a big theme is tackled with, to be blunt, insufficient 
talent. This was spawn of Look Back in Anger, 
about the dilemma of working-class sons who 
have gone up in the world; but whereas the 
strength of Osborne is in the freshness and feroc- 
ity of his dialogue, Mr. Mercer could manage no 
more striking moralising than ‘Slums come down 
and rocket sites go up’ and ‘Where do we go?’ 
And at the end, the railwayman father in drink 
rounds on his snobbish son in lines like ‘When I 
leave this house, it'll be in a wooden box’ and 
‘Working chaps’ll never be better so long as fel- 
lows like thee go over to t’other side.’ Again, can- 
not some script editor see that this just will not 
do? Social consciousness is a vast, magnificent, 
unending source of drama, but that is no excuse 
for bad plays. 

1 realise the temptation for script departments, 
faced with demands for more good plays than are 
written, is to let through a lot of mutton dressed 
as lamb in the hope that surfeited palates will not 
mind. They also have difficulties like censorship— 
as can be seen from John Bowen’s striking article 
in the current Contrast. (This second quarterly 
edition is much better than the first: immensely 
well worth anyone’s 3s. 6d.) And doubtless there 
is constant pressure to produce broadly popular 
plays. But art has nothing to do with ratings, 
and any script editor who thinks it has is holding 
his job under false pretences. 
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Incorporating the Nation 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


HERE is inevitably a certain embarrassment 

for any journalist in writing about another 
paper. Once upon a time, rival magazines work- 
ing in overlapping fields would happily spend 
their time lambasting each other with ever- 
increasing vigour until, mutually exhausted, they 
would fall silent for a time, only to go at it 
with renewed strength when some new problem 
arose on which they differed. Nowadays, dog 
—as we all know, and as Mr. Randolph Churchill 
reminds us if we do not—does not eat dog. And 
although there are great dangers in the cad’s 
agreement that what other newspapers do is not 
news, it should not be forgotten that there are 
also dangers, even if slighter, in our spending too 
much of our time on each other. 

But a new danger arises. If we do not criticise, 
why should it be thought impossible to praise? 
Of course, the New Statesman, say, has its faults 
(have you ever read its monstrous regiment of 
dramatic critics?), apart from views and attitudes 
which seem to me not only wrong but silly— 
just as, I have no doubt, many of mine do to 
them. Today, however, I come not to bury 
Cesar, but to praise him. A new study of our 
distinguished contemporary* affords a welcome 
opportunity for saying, in greater detail than is 
normally possible, how excellent a magazine the 
Statesman is in so many ways, and how impor- 
tant it is to the intellectual life of this country 
that it should survive and thrive. And the op- 
portunity is the more welcome in that the author 
of this book adopts from the outset a distinctly 
hostile tone. 

Mr. Plato starts off with a thinly veiled sneer 
in almost his first paragraph, putting into the 
mouth of one of his characters (the book is 
written in dialogue form) the fauwx-bonhomous 
remark, ‘Well, then, after finding the Sophist, 
the task we now have to face together is to 
search out the Statesman,’ adding, rather weakly, 
and doubtless on the advice of his libel-lawyers, 
‘or so it seems to me.’ Mr. Plato goes on to 
ask whether the Statesman ‘must be classified 
as one of those who possess some kind of expert 
knowledge, or must we begin with some other 
kind of definition?’ and grudgingly answers that 
the magazine ‘is to be defined as a kind of ex- 
pert.” The author follows this with an unexcep- 
tionable account of the functions of the States- 
man’s editor : 

Now consider a master-builder. No master- 
builder is a manual worker—he directs the work 
of others. . . . He provides the knowledge but 
not the manual labour... . 

Nobody could question this description of Mr. 
Freeman’s methods, but it is couched in terms 
so wide that it could apply equally to almost any 
editor. More particularly apposite to the States- 
man is the next passage, recalling as it does the 
curious dichotomy so often to be seen between 
the Statesman’s front and back halves. 

Well then [Mr. Plato’s attempts at the 
colloquial style tend to grate after a time, his 
incessant ‘well then’ being particularly trying], 


* Tur STATESMAN. By Plato. Translated by J. B. 
Skemp. (Routledge, paperback, &s. 6d.) 


may we claim that it is a sound division to 
split the whole . . . into two parts and to call 
one critical and the other directive? 
But the author immediately seems to contradict 
himself when he says, ‘I hope so, for it is much 
ta be desired that those sharing a task should 
be of one mind.’ 

Some rather waspish comments on the States- 
man’s leader-writers follow, Mr. Plato referring 
to those people who ‘receive commands 
which have been thought out and issued by 
someone else; then they issue them at second 
hand to others,’ and an even more offensive de- 
scription of the Literary Editor as being ‘like 
the man in charge of a whole herd of cows... . 
All this, however, is by way of preliminary 
skirmish. Mr. Plato then gets down to a de- 
tailed analysis of the Statesman and its attitudes. 
Its old-fashioned views of society can be justi- 
fiably criticised, and few will dispute Mr. Plato’s 
warning that ‘We must beware lest we break 
off one small fragment of a class and then con- 
trast it with all the important sections left be- 
hind,’ but he continues his attack with what is 
tantamount to an allegation of deliberate double- 
dealing and divisory tactics of a kind that we 
well know to be abhorrent to the men of Great 
Turnstile. 

In the region into which the argument has 
moved we see two paths lying before us in- 
viting us to our goal. One path reaches the 
goal quicker... . The other is a longer way 
round but it observes the principle we enun- 
ciated before, that we should always divide 
down the middle where possible. We can go on 
by whichever of these paths we prefer. 

And Mr. Plato makes this comment even more 
savage when, after having one of his characters 
ask in return, ‘Is it impossible to take them 
both?’, he has the other retort, “To take 
both at once is impossible—that is an amazing 
suggestion. . . . But obviously you can take first 
one, then the other.’ , 

This technique—of taking the point at which 
the Statesman is genuinely vulnerable, and build- 
ing on it a superstructure of quite unjustified 
criticism—is a favourite one of the author’s. The 
Statesman may justifiably be charged with con- 
ceding too little to its opponents, and crediting 
its friends with too much. But it is surely a 
travesty of the paper's attitude to elevate this 
into full-fledged diabolism, as when he asks, 
‘Where shall we divide. . .? By distinguishing 
whole-hoof and cloven-hoof. ..?’ And it is 
much more than a travesty to follow this ques- 
tion, as Mr. Plato does, with a gratuitous sneer 
at the sex-life of at least one distinguished 
Statesman contributor, asking, ‘Is... he... 
capable of interbreeding with another or in- 
capable?’ 

Soon Mr. Plato is nagging away again at the 
Statesman’s attitudes, style and, indeed, motives: 

We have to bring in some pleasant stories 
to relieve the strain. There is a mass of ancient 
legend a large part of which we must now use 
for our purposes; after that we must go on 
as before, dividing always and choosing one 
part only... . 
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Mr. Plato’s reference to the Statesman’s cele- 
brated volte-face on the H-bomb and unilateral 
nuclear disarmament (‘This change of motion 
we must regard as the most important and the 
most complete of all “turnings back” ’) is not in- 
accurate; but he contradicts himself over this very 
issue, saying, ‘One mistake was not so serious,’ 
but adding, in a reference to the Statesman’s 
abortive attempt to overthrow Mr. Gaitskell in 
favour of Mr. Harold Wilson as Labour Party 
leader, that it ‘was a mistake on the grand scale 

. . graver and more far-reaching than I thought 
it was.’ But Mr. Plato’s absurdly ill-balanced 
outlook on the magazine can be judged from 
the next passage: though nobody would deny 
that the paper has had considerable influence, 
its most fervent admirer would scarcely go all 
the way with Mr. Plato here: 

Obviously then we must try to define the way 
in which the Statesman controls the State. 
And still more extravagant is Mr. Plato’s in- 
sistence that we ‘see the Statesman in a clearer 
light as being alone entitled to be called 
“shepherd of the- people,” feeding humankind 
in the way shepherds feed their sheep and cow- 
herds their cattle.” True, Mr. Plato does not 
make the mistake of seeing the Statesman as 
something fixed now for all time, however pre- 
dictable it may be (‘. .. as a matter of fact I 
think that the likeness of the Statesman has not 
been perfectly drawn yet’), though why he should 
choose the discussion of this point to drag in Mr. 
John Freeman’s celebrated confession, ‘I have 
made a real fool of myself,’ is not at all clear. 
And the same spoiling of a good argument 
occurs shortly afterwards, when he asks wisely, 
‘Is our chief purpose to find the Statesman, or 

. the larger aim of becoming better philo- 
sophers, more able to tackle all questions?’ He 
makes it clear in his answer (*. .. we aim to 
be able to solve all problems .. .’) that even 
the Statesman is only a means to an end, only 
to spoil that excellent judgment with a quite 
uncalled-for sneer at the Statesman’s critics: 

Then this is the name we can apply to the 
products of this whole group of arts. None of 
them has a serious purpose: all are performed 
for pure amusement. 

In a very valuable passage towards the end 
of his book, Mr. Plato reminds us that the 
readers of a magazine are as much a part of it 
as its writers; but he could have been more 
polite to the Statesman’s: 

. we must also look at another group—dquite 

a large mob, in fact, which is coming clearly 

into view now that all these particular groups 
have been distinguished. ...A very queer 
crowd. ... . A race of many tribes. ... 
But we can forgive Mr. Plato much for his clear 
realisation that it is to the young of today that 
this old-established magazine appeals most: 


Do we realise that it is the Statesman . . . the 
good and true lawgiver,... alone .. . able 
(for who else should possess the power?) to 
forge by . . . wondrous inspiration this bond 
of true conviction uniting the hearts of the 
young folk ... the young folk who have 
profited as they should from their education? 


Truly, for all its faults, for all its hostile tone, 
Mr. Plato’s book does give us who labour week 
by week parallel (as you might say) to the 
Statesman an opportunity to pay tribute. And for 
that at least, we (not to say the Statesman) 
should be grateful. As Mr. Plato says in his 
last sentence, an apostrophe to himself: “You 
have done what we have requested of you, 
Sir, and you have set beside your definition of 
the Sophist a picture drawn to perfection of the 
. . . Statesman. 








Mirrors up to Art 


Parodies. Edited by Dwight Macdonald. (Faber, 
30s.) 

Cyrit CONNOLLY pointed out recently that writ- 
ing parodies was a sure sign of ambition in a 
young writer. As Dwight Macdonald writes in 
the introduction to his scholarly and compen- 
dious anthology, parody is a form of direct 
literary criticism, involving the whole writer. (It 
is surprising, perhaps, that it has not occurred to 
Dr. Leavis to recommend the writing of parody 
as part of his reformed English syllabus—he is 
well equipped with his minutely analytical ob- 
servation of language, his irony and his decided 
moral standpoint.) But it is not surprising that 
there have been no full-time professional 
parodists of considerable stature in England 
since the Smith brothers of the early nineteenth 
century. The most satisfying parody presupposes 
an intensity and acuteness of reading from 
which sympathy cannot be wholly absent, and 
to sustain the perverse creativity necessary, the 
parodist must identify himself with his subject, 
which tends to make his work occasional. 

Mr. Macdonald’s anthology, though impres- 
sive in the breadth of reading that has gone into 
its compilation, though pleasantly produced and 
wittily edited (there are footnotes and appendices 
and other paraphernalia of an academic work), 
is not quite the indispensable book it should be. 
One of the rules which the editor tried to ob- 
serve was that only parodies of currently read 
writers should be included. On the whole he has 
kept to this carefully, but still the book has 
considerable gaps in twentieth-century English 
literature, among both parodists and parodees. 
Nothing by Allan M. Laing, L. E. Jones or Jean 
Kerr—surely her travesty of Sagan is as good 
as anything since the war?—nothing of Auden, 
Tennessee Williams, Salinger, Angus Wilson, 
Dylan Thomas or Ivy Compton-Burnett. 

The question of who gets parodied and who 
doesn’t is almost inexplicable. It is certainly not 
to do with fame, not much to do with an easily 
copied style nor really to do with pretentious- 
ness. On the evidence of this and other books 
of parodies, I would guess that the most parodied 
authors are Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Dickens, 
Browning, Swinburne, Whitman, Henry James 
and Gertrude Stein or Hemingway. Competi- 
tion: imagine you are one of these writers 
entering a competition in which you have to 
explain why you and the others named are the 
most parodied, in the style of one of the others 
(e.g., Wordsworth by Gertrude Stein)... . 

But for what Mr. Macdonald has unearthed, 
familiar and quite unknown, we must be very 
grateful. Beerbohm, of course, towers. Not only 
is his ear faultless, but his imagination, his sense 
of a situation which would be irresistible to the 
writer, is unerring. Here he is as Edmund Gosse, 
introducing Browning to Ibsen in Venice: 


He asked me whether Herr Browning had 
ever married. . . . Loth though I was to cast a 
blight on his interest in the matter, I conveyed 
to him with all possible directness the im- 
pression that Elizabeth Barrett had assuredly 
been one of those wives who do not dance 
tarantellas nor slam front doors. 


He has been rightly generous with the strict 
good sense of Cold Comfort Farm, which, in- 
cidentally, is a double parody against Earth 
Mothers and for Jane Austen. He has discovered 
a perfect piece of post-Freudiana in an article 
giving the phallic interpretation of Struwwel- 
peter, reprinted in glorious toto from New 
Writing: 





Struwwelpeter recognises and gives expression 
to the criminality and sexuality of the child; 
in the case of the little girl, the wish to set 
fire to her genitals; in the case of the little 
boy masturbation inspired by cruelty to animals 
and to the mother, together with the self- 
realisation that castration is the only cure 
for him 

The greatest parodies permanently alter our 
appreciation of a writer, abash us with what we 
had not noticed. In this category come Mr. 
Connolly’s version of Aldous Huxley, ‘Told in 
Gath, and Hugh Kingsmill’s terse, definitive 
destruction of The Shropshire Lad: 

What, still alive at twenty-two, 
A clean upstanding chap like you? 
JULIAN JEBB 


Djangology 


Django Reinhardt. By Charles Delaunay. Trans- 

lated by Michael James. (Cassell, 25s.) 
*‘DsaNGO’ (JEAN BAPTISTE) REINHARDT was un- 
questionably the greatest jazz musician Europe 
has yet produced, and Charles Delaunay’s well- 
intentioned but overwritten biography (here 
served up in a lumpish translation) is, surpris- 
ingly, the first book to have been published on 
‘the man.’ ‘The man,’ because in this attempt at 
biography-as-anecdote he largely eclipses the 
musician. He plays, or forgets to play, dates, 
it is true; this is one of his activities. But so 
little is really said about his music it would 
seem that M. Delaunay’s book is really intended 
for those dedicated souls who already know 
the musical answers from the 557 titles recorded 
between 1928 and 1953 and included in his 
discography, which takes up a good third of 
the book. 

And so it may be. But in case there are any 
potential Djangoists hovering on the threshold, 
these are the facts: Django, the son of French 
gipsies, was born ip a caravan at Liverchies, 
near Charleroi, on January 23, 1910. As a child, 
constantly ‘on the move,’ he soon acquired a 
reputation as a virtuoso at billiards, a sport he 
enjoyed almost as passionately as throwing dice 
with the grown-ups. Then (as later in his career) 
his absolute disregard for moderation often re- 
sulted in his losing not only his last few sous, 
but his hat and overcoat as well. A single day 
at the travelling school was the period of his 
formal education. 

All this, of course, before his passionate re- 
action to music-making of every kind led to 
the gift of a guitar by a neighbour when he was 
twelve years old. In a phenomenally short time 
he had mastered the instrument, simply by 
watching and remembering the fingerings used 
by other guitarists. He would practise for hours 
at a stretch when he was back in the caravan, 
and soon he was off searching out all the 
musicians in the neighbourhood. He started ac- 
companying singers at local festivities, and would 
lose all track of time (three days and nights on 
one occasion) when he was in the company 
of a congenial spirit. 

He was not yet thirteen when he began his 
professional career at a Parisian dance-hall, ac- 
companying the popular accordionist Guérino 
on the banjo. A little later, when the return of 
his gambling itch had used up his daily travel 
allowance, he would make pilgrimages on foot 
to the other side of the city so as to listen ‘to 
the new American music played by the Billy 
Arnold Band. Soon he was specialising in Ameri- 
can tunes, getting bigger and better jobs, and 
getting married—in the gipsy fashion, by ‘elope- 
ment.’ His fame had already reached Jack 
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Hylton, who even braved an appearance in im- 
maculate evening dress at a decidedly undressed- 
up dive called ‘Le Java’ where Django was play- 
ing, so as to sign him up for his orchestra. 
Then, suddenly, disaster struck and on the 
night of November 2, 1928, fire broke out in 
Django’s caravan and the guitarist, barely 
escaping with his life, was so badly burned on 
the right side of his body and on his vital left 
hand that he remained bedridden for the next 
eighteen months. Little by little he recovered 
the use of his left hand, which eventually scarred 
over, but left two fingers permanently out of 
commission. He soon developed a new tech- 
nique to cope with this disability, and in 1934, 
after a period of free-lancing, during which he 
recorded with the singer Jean Sablon, he and 
the violinist Stéphane Grapelly, whom he had 
met in André Ekyan’s orchestra, formed the 
group which was to bring them world-wide recog- 
nition, the Quintette du Hot-Club de France. 
From then on Django was a grande vedette, 
even after the quintette dissolved in 1940 be- 
cause of Grapelly’s decision to stay in England 
for the duration. This success story also takes 
full account of the Django who was gambling- 
crazy, spendthrift, illiterate and utterly un- 
reliable (he once appeared on the stage three 
hours late at a concert with Duke Ellington 
at Carnegie Hall because he had met a French- 
man he could talk to about France), and his 
musical genius was only matched by his genius 
for self-destruction. His death at, the age of 
forty-three was a tragic loss to jazz, but even 
eight years later every month sees still more 
of his recorded legacy made available. And 
now, of course, there is M. Delaunay’s book: 
hardly a definitive work, but important, surely, 
as the first proper contribution to Djangology. 
ARTHUR BOYARS 


Up from Irishry 


Teems of Times and Happy Returns. By 
Dominic Behan. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
IN every fat man there’s a thin one struggling 
frantically to get out: in Brendan Behan’s case 
its his brother Dominic who has at last 
emerged from the shadow of Big Brother with 
this torrential piece of writing. It owes practic- 
ally nothing to Brendan—if one excepts pretty 
frequent mentions of a Icve-hate nature and 
some similarities of style and ~srofanity—but 
something to the patronage of Our Lady of the 
Four-Letter Word, Constance Mellors. 

On life, on death in the Dublin slums of his 
boyhood, our horseman has cast a merry eye 
and the result is a shot of literary adrenalin. 
It is an irreverent jumble of witty, bawdy and 
unprincipled characters whose raucous sayings 
and doings can only be properly appreciated 
(perhaps condoned would be a better word) if 
one suspends normal moral judgments and 
approaches the book with a few whiskies under 
the belt (intending readers in Ireland would be 
advised to approach with speed and dispense 
with the whiskies—the book will be banned by 
the time the drink arrives). 

Some snatches. On the baiting of a street 
trader: ‘Here you little bastard, take that straw 
from me pony’s arse. Stop him! Stop him! 
‘Well the poo-e-r man. Look at all his coal 
blocks spread across the road. It’s a cryi’ 
shame, so it is—grab a few of them coal blocks 
before he gets back. . . . 

On the way conversations were carried on 
trans-street, without regard for privacy: ‘Is 
Molly over her confinement yet, Mam?’ 

‘Any minit now, Missus, thanks for askin’. 
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‘Let’s hope the dirty bastard marries her any- 
way.’ 

‘If he’s not married already, Mam.’ 

But there is nothing facile or low in such 
moving episodes as Mrs. Clancy’s pawnshop 
Odyssey; the story of Mrs. Carrol ‘the coal- 
man,’ with the walk of a queen and the im- 
becile son; or in the tragic story of the Reddins. 
At the insistence of the groom’s mother their 
honeymoon was spent in two rooms in a Dublin 
back-street, the couple only emerging at night 
while by day the mother went around telling 
the neighbours that the pair were in Rome. 

As a glimpse of the poor of Dublin, this is 
a more realistic image than that of the prayer- 
ful multitudes conjured up by other writers. 
But Behan’s characters would be more cred- 
ible were they not all so determinedly pictur- 
esque. There are very few sordid petty thieves 
in these slums. Only humorous rascals like 
‘Giggles’ Doyle, who, while acting as best man 
at a wedding, hands the priest a sealed envelope 
containing a matrimonial prayer. The nasty 
pieces of work are mostly politicians, landlords 
and employers who withhold work from 
Republicans or give them coolie wages. 

Like many a man before him, the author 
uses humour to get him through difficult areas 
where his empiricism does not compensate for 
his lack of formal education. Though this 
method is almost always devastatingly success- 
ful, his hardheaded naiveté is often wide of the 
mark when writing about the broader issues of 
Irish politics. His judgments here often have 
the ex cathedra quality of the bar-room stool. 
His stance in relation to authority is the classical 
Irish one of ‘if there is a government I’m against 
it’ Politically 1 would put him left of the 
Kremlin. 

But for a man whose talents were burnished 
against the sandpaper realities of poverty and 
perennial unemployment, he is surprisingly free 
from bitterness. He writes with a marvellous 
gusto, creating an ordered chaos in an O'Casey- 
land setting. In the current spate of compost-heap 
literature this will surely prove a best-smeller. 

TIM PAT COOGAN 


Beginners Only 


Gulliver’s Travels. By Jonathan Swift. Edited 
by Elaine Moss. (Constable, 21s.) 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Retold by N. B. Taylor. 


(O.U.P., 15s.) 
Myths of Ancient Greece. Retold by 
Graves. (Cassell, 13s. 6d.) 


The Golden Slippers. By Li Schirmann. (Abelard- 
Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 


Robert 


A Dream in the House. By Josephine Poole. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


The Golden One. By Henry Treece. (Bodley 
Head, 13s. 6d.) 
Joba and the Wild Boar. By Gaby Baldner. 


(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 


The Glass Ball. By William Mayne. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


Albert and Emerald. Written and illustrated by 

Christopher Sykes. (Hollis and Carter, 18s.) 
THERE are a few late arrivals in the bookshops 
Which will help to solve the last-minute Christ- 
mas present problem for the younger generation. 
First, and finest, a new edition of Gulliver's 
Travels. While most of us read ‘Gulliver’ in 
childhood and foolishly put off a rereadiag, pub- 
lishers will continue to treat it as a children’s 
book. This vear, however, Constable’s have pro- 
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duced a ‘Gulliver’ (though only the first parts, 
alas!) that grown-ups will want to impound, 
probably giving the excuse that it is too good 
for the nursery. The illustrations, by Hans Balt- 
zer, are superb. Beautifully drawn, as rich in 
colour as stained glass, they relate delightfully 
to the layout of the type. This book is the per- 
fect gift for the artistic boy or girl old enough 
to appreciate the undying truth of Swift's 
humorous satire on human nature. 

Parents who believe in combining entertain- 
ment with crypto-education should seize on The 
Aeneid of Virgil and Myths of Ancient Greece, 
both decorated in the classical manner by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. The Aeneid is a very elegant 
production and the simplicity of Dr. Taylor’s 
prose makes it a joy to read. It would be a help 
to the student, but not a crib. Adults who did 
not take Latin may now catch up with Virgil 
in the most painless way possible. Robert Graves 
retells the Myths with brevity and wit. This is 
a book for younger children by which they can, 
ail unsuspecting, imbibe legends which for cen- 
turies have been the bases of the great litera- 
tures of the Western world. 

The Golden Slippers and A Dream in the 
House are written for girls passing through the 
lyrical phase which centres on the age of twelve. 
The Golden Slippers is interesting for its descrip- 
tion of Damascus and its child’s-eye view of 
Syrian native life. Apart from that, it is a 
simple little story about a motherless girl with 
a kind father and a tiresome aunt, ending with 
the possibility that the lady doctor who be- 
friends her may become her stepmother. A 
Dream in the House is much more complex and 
should appeal to girls with a taste for poetry. 
Jean, a solitary, imaginative child, sets out on a 
dream-journey to find her twin sister who was 
lost during a storm at sea. The atmosphere of 
fantasy is well sustained. Most girls will be 
thrilled by it, but some who are highly strung 
may find it in parts too eerie for comfort. 

For boys there is The Golden One, a highly 
coloured. full-blooded romance set in Constanti- 
nople at the time of the Fourth Crusade. Con- 
stantine, ‘the golden one,’ and his sister lose 
their parents during the capture and sack of the 
city, then set out on an odyssey during which 
they pass from the hands of the Assassins into 
those of Tartar tribesmen and end up in the 
court of the Great Khan himself. Constantine is 
a tough, hard-hitting boy, naturally contemptuous 
of girls, but suitably protective. The book is 
crowded with incident, the descriptive passages 
are good and the different civilisations of the 
period well evoked and contrasted. 

Good little children with nice, clean hands 
deserve to be given Joba and the Wild Boar, 
another splendid Constable production with illus- 
trations in breath-taking colours. The simple text 
in English and German may induce the au pair 
girl to take on the task of reading aloud. 

Reading aloud is too often a chore, but The 
Glass Ball and Albert and Emerald can be 
recommended as entertainment for both the 
nursling and those of older years. The Glass 
Ball, by William Mayne, who lives in Greece and 
knows all about it, is (to adapt a phrase) a 
book about boys that girls will love. Albert and 
Emerald, or How They Saved the Nation, is 
another book liable to be stolen by grown-ups, 
who will be enchanted by the pictures and by the 
author’s ironical undercomment on the methods 
of dictators. Children, when they can get hold 
of it, will be exuberant (and, one hopes, shocked) 
at the behaviour of the Prince of the Atlantic 
Ocean and Captain Lune a Ticque in the ser- 
vice of the frightful Poleum. 

, OLIVIA MANNING 
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Alley Named Violence 


Tennessee Williams. By Benjamin Nelson. 
(Peter Owen, 25s.) 

Books subtitled ‘His Life and Work’ have at 
least one reliable fascination—that of revealing 
the autobiography in an author’s ‘fiction.’ It is 
intriguing to learn that Williams and his shy 
elder sister Rose did keep a collection of glass 
animals, their dream world and refuge from 
the violence inside their apartment, where their 
father raged and referred to the boy as ‘Miss 
Nancy,’ and from the violence in the alley out- 
side the apartment, where dogs cornered and 
devoured stray cats. The genteel Mrs. Williams 
went through the whole embarrassing process of 
trying to interest ‘gentleman callers’ in Rose, 
as depicted in The Glass Menagerie, and Rose 
eventually developed such acute schizophrenia 
that her parents authorised a prefontal lobotomy. 
She is living in a mental home still. Meanwhile, 
at the early age of nine, Tennessee Williams 
had chosen Titus Andronicus as his favourite 
play. 

Benjamin Nelson is convincing in his analysis 
of Williams’s motives for writing. He takes as 
his text a passage from the short story ‘Desire 
and the Black Masseur,’ which argues that ‘the 
sins of the world are really only its partialities, 
its incompletions, and that men resort to 
imagination, to violence or to atonement by self- 
sacrifice in order to make up for their incom- 
pletion. Thus from childhood Tennessee Williams 
withdrew from the violence around him into a 
writer's world of imagination; and his imagina- 
tion then provided that very quality of violence 
which he, littlke Miss Nancy, so noticeably 
lacked. This is certainly more convincing than 











The Golden Cowrie 


MAY and HENRY LARSEN 


Set in the South Sea island of 
New Caledonia, this is the story of an 
expedition in search of the fabulous 
shell known as the golden cowrie. 

6 colour plates, 48 monochrome plates. 
18s 


Black Sand 


MAY and HENRY LARSEN 


A hundred isles set in the South 
Pacific—the New Hebrides: these are 
the background to this book which 
gives a vivid commentary on the 
people of a primitive race with whom 
the authors lived for two years. 

6 colour plates, 70 monochrome plates. 
18s 
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Willianis’s own remark: ‘I prefer tenderness, but 
brutality seems to make better copy.’ 

I agree rather less with Mr. Nelson’s analysis 
of the individual plays. One’s interpretation of 
Williams’s basic attitude can hang, virtually, on 
where one believes his sympathies to lie in A 
Streetcar Named Desire. Benjamin Nelson be- 
lieves that they lie wholeheartedly with Blanche, 
that Williams is saying the faded Southern ideals 
of gentility and honour are what are needed 
once more in the brutal modern world. I would 
agree that his pity is with Blanche, but his 
grudging and fascinated approval is for the 
downright and animal Stanley Kowalski 
Williams is saying throughout his plays that life 
must be fully lived, uncluttered by romantic 
memories or faded ideals. Blanche’s patrician 
pretences are her downfall, and in The Glass 
Menagerie Amanda Wingfield’s relentless gen- 
tility causes her daughter great suffering. Tom 
Wingfield is right, however harsh it may seem. 
to ge off and live his own life. 

This difference of opinion affects almost every 
play When at the end of Summer and Smoke 
the virginal Alma jettisons her plan of suicide 
in favour of a date with a young travelling sales- 
man, Mr. Nelson sees this as a defeat, the first 
step ‘on the long road to destruction.’ (How 
would he describe suicide?) Sensing Williams’s 
strong sympathy for the vital Maggie, Mr. Nel- 
son has to say that Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is 
separate from the body of Williams’s work. He 
argues that Byron and Don Quixote triumph in 
Camino Real because they are romantic 
dreamers, whereas the real reason is surely that 
they forge on into the dangerous Terra Incog- 
nita while Casanova and Marguerite Gautier 
stay behind with their suitcases of romantic 
souvenirs. 

For his thesis, Mr. Nelson has to deny the 
element of satire in Amanda Wingfield, in 
Blanche Dubois, and even in the ludicrous 
Sebastian in Suddenly Last Summer, a play on 
which he is particularly unconvincing. Too much 
reliance on imagistic analysis—a method more 
suited to poetry than drama—leads him to the 
amazing conclusion that this aborted short story 
is an ‘artistic triumph.’ But one is often more 
grateful to a critic who is stimulating than to 
one who is convincing. And Mr. Nelson is cer- 
tainly stimulating. 

BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Come, Lovely Death 


AGATHA CHRISTIE’s latest, The Pale Horse 
(Collins, 15s.), is one of those stories where only 
the supernatural, it seems, could possibly ac- 
count for events—and her apparently super- 
natural is first-class, with some terrifying 
witching. But after so good an impossible, the 
probable must seem tame, and the solution is 
not so good as this experienced hand could 
surely have made it, even without the help of 
Poirot or Miss Marple; the mechanics of asso- 
ciation and communication are unexplained, and 
a name on a vital list is unaccounted for. 

A comparison of Laurence Payne’s first novel 
The Nose on my Face (Hodder and Stoughton, 
‘ 16s.) with Berkeley’s Trial and Error is not, as 
his blurb claims, a useful one, but this is still a 
very promising start, the reasonably realistic 
police investigation of a girl's murder which 
turns out to have wider ramifications. Chief In- 
spector Sam Birkett, who tells the story, seems 
very like a policeman and should wear well; and 
there are, for once, nearly enough pages to make 
a proper book—287 of them. 

The Man Who Ran Away, by Daniel B. 
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Dodson (Arthur Barker, 16s.), is very thrilling 
and has what is, for English readers at least, an 
original setting in contemporary fiction, a beastly 
Central American republic where corruption and 
total untrustworthiness are the normal pattern 
of human relations. The hero is a liberal (and 
therefore, through McCarthyism, disgraced) 
American flier, the two lovely heroines are 
usable and used Both the sexuality and the 
brutality are foul; poor little Hank Jensen was 
banned for far less. Mr Dodson’s repressions 
are sticking out a mile. 

‘Which of you is hungover this morning? 
Which of you is on the needle? How many otf 
you think you maybe have VD? Which of you 
girls is wondering if you’re pregnant?’ This is 
what the decent intelligent schoolmaster-narrato: 
thinks as he looks at his class in an American 
town. Ivan T. Ross’s Requiem for a Schoolgirl 
(Heinemann, 15s.) is a good story, neatly poised 
between kicks and uplift. Quidnune County, by 
Richard Martin Stern (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
l6s.), is of the same highish level, a clever, 
sophisticated little American murder in one of 
those exurbanite colonies where morals have 
long been slipping and haven't much farther 
to go. Murderer of beautiful nympho guessable 
just too soon, but background good and a few 
of the characters not unlikeable. 

Donald Moore’s Highway of Fear (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 15s.) is a really riotous cloak- 
and-dagger—pace, pursuit and Brocklebank, as 
it says on the jacket, and all the way, mostly 
by land, from Singapore to home with a beauti- 
ful Russian escapee and ambushes every inch of 
the way. If the Russkis could miss that often, 
they haven’t a chance in the war, be it hot or 
cold. Wantons Die Hard, by Leonard Gribble 
(Herbert Jenkins, 10s. 6d.), is a grubby English 
toughie where the eponymous bad girls have 
been killed off and the goodish one gets tied in 
with the murderers, the avengers and, at last, 
the police. Frills include drugs, dirty films and 
brutality, Jeffrey Ashford’s Investigations are 
Proceeding (John Long, 12s. 6d.) is a good 
enough run-of-the-mill about regular police 
routine in a small country town, centring round 
the conviction of a constable for robbery; will 
appeal to those who like John Creasey’s very 
similar stories. 

A batch of American books includes The 
Big H, by Bryan Peters (Boardman, 12s. 6d.), 
a very melodramatic thriller about American 
Secret Service men who are trained to resist all 
pressures and who confront men_ similarly 
trained but not quite so good; a new Erle 
Stanley Gardner of which only the name need 
be given, which is The Case of the Terrified 
Typist (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.); and The Golden 
Man, by Frances and Richard Lockridge (Hut- 
chinson, 13s. 6d.), one of those American ladies’ 
suspense stories where threats, kidnapping and 
foul deceits do not quite justify such passionately 
tense prose, 

Those whose peculiar passioh is for real-life 
crime are well served this month. There is Colin 
Wilson and Pat Pitman’s alphabetically indexed 
Encyclopaedia of Murder (Arthur Barker, 30s.), 
which is macabre in a Madame Tussaud kind 
of way. There is The Concise Encyclopaedia 
of Crime and Criminals, edited by Sir Harold 
Scott, described as ‘a former Chief of Scotland 
Yard’ (André Deutsch, 50s.), a lavishly pro- 
duced and potentially not unuseful gift-book. 
And, rather nearer what Americans have started 
calling non-books, there is Kurt Singer’s Crime 
Omnibus (W. H. Allen, 2Is.), an American 
collection of tasty, titillating crimes. 

ESTHER HOWARD 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 
(MAKERS OF PIANO ACTIONS. KEYS AND 
HAMMERS) 
STEADY PROGRESS OVERSEAS 

THe 4Ist annual ordinary general meeting of 

Herrburget Brooks Limited was held on December 19 

in London, Mr. C. W. P. Hughes (Chairman and 

Managing Director) presiding 

The following is the 
statement: 

Your Directors are pleased to report that the 
Accounts for the year ended 30th June last indicate 
that the recovery of the previous year has been 
maintained although higher working costs have 
narrowed the profit margin. In view of these results 
they again recommend the payment of a Dividend 
of 15 per cent., less tax. 

Che financial measures taken by the Government 
to curb inflation have tended to slow down the 
Piano Industry in common with other trades. Never- 
theless your Company has taken every opportunity 
to extend business with overseas buyers and with this 
in view has again participated in the Frankfurt 
Fair in addition to the Piano Section of the Radio 
and Television Exhibition at Earls Court | am 
pleased to report that we are satisfied with the steady 
progress of our overseas trade and are hopeful that 
the widespread publicity campaign now being under- 
taken by the Piano Industry will have a favourable 
effect on the home market. 

In conclusion I would express to all engaged in the 





chairmans circulated 


business of the Company, appreciation of their efforts 


and thanks for their excellent services. 
The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividend of 15%, less tax, was approved. , 
The retiring directors, Mr. F. B. Allen and Mr. 
J. Campbell Ritchie, C.A., having been re-elected 
the proceedings then terminated. 





KENWELL PROPERTY 
HOLDINGS 


THe Thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Kenwell Property Holdings Limited was held on 
December 14 in London, Sir Cyril Black, J.P., D.L., 
M.P., F.R.LC.S., F.A.L., Chairman, presiding. 

The following are the main features from the cir- 
culated statement for the year ended June 30, 1961: 

CAPITAL CHANGES: The issued Ordinary 
Share Capital was increased to £265,984 by the ad- 
dition of 250,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each, 
issued during the year to the Eagle Star Insurance 
Co. Ltd. 

LOAN POSITION: Unsecured loans rose from 
£151,500 to £407,850, but our Bank overdrafts fell 
from about £245,760 to £117,237. 

PROFITS & DIVIDENDS: Property and general 
net revenue increased by about £26,000 to £91,133 
and the profit for the year, after taxation, increased 
from £33,827 to £40,196. Your Directors recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 12} per cent., making a 
total of 20 per cent., the same as for 1959/60. 

PROPERTY DEVELOPMENTS: Our develop- 
ments at Gosport, Manchester, Radlett and Wan- 
stead are now completed. The new buildings at 
Leeds and Luton are making good progress and 
should be completed during the current year, and 
we are just about to begin building on our very 
valuable central site at Bedford. We have taken on 
four further development schemes at Haydock and 
Formby, Lancs., and Wallasey, Cheshire, and Chal- 
font, Bucks. These, together with those already 
under construction, involve the erection of some 
57 shops and upper parts. and two Supermarkets. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS: A _ number of the 
newly acquired properties were only held for part 
of the year. In 1961/62 they will contribute a full 
year’s rental income, which should have a satisfac- 
tory effect on our profits. 

My colleagues and I envisage for this Group of 
Companies a progressive and prosperous future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Professional Investment Blues 


By NICHOLAS 


A CORRESPONDENT chides me 
for choosing Christmas as a 


a7 time to frighten the investor. 
% All I said was that the Stock 

VS Exchange had already had 

<a 5. Some unpleasant shocks in 
as industrial reports and_ that 
\ worse was to come if Mr. 


My} Y Lloyd continued his squeeze 
AS Gar far into the New Year and 
submitted another defla- 

tionary Budget. | am confident that I did not 
frighten the institutional investor. He was 
frightened already. He can see industrial earn- 
ings falling still further and he is scared of the 
depreciation on his portfolio. Indeed, his por- 
folio of equities is now as large as he wants to 
see it. The 1960 investment figures published by 
the British Insurance Association show that the 
life offices now have 21.9 per cent. of their total 
funds invested in ordinary shares, against 10.6 
per cent. in 1947. These figures are at cost or 
‘book’ prices. If market prices were taken it 
would probably be found that the value of the 
equity holdings of the life offices would be well 
over 40 per cent. of their total investments. That 
would be the average. In some individual cases 
it would be 50 per cent. Having regard to the 
fact that they cannot often avoid taking up new 
issues of equities at ‘cheap’ prices, most insti- 
tutional investors may now be regarded as ‘out’ 
of the equity market; they are no longer steady 
buyers of shares, particularly industrial shares. 
Incidentally, I have never understood why the 
institutional investor ever bought industrial 
equities, particularly those concerned with capi- 
tal goods, if he was not prepared to adopt an 
active, cyclical investment policy and go ‘in and 
out.” He should have had enough experience to 
know that industrial shares of the cyclical type 
can easily lose 50 per cent. of their market value 
in times of depression. The odd thing is that he 
should have had such a blind faith in the ability 
of governments to iron out cyclical depressions 
and take away his industrial risks. It is true that 
we no longer have the pre-war type of depres- 
sion with massive unemployment, but the futile 
attempts of the Treasury to maintain price 
Stability with full employment by the use of 
monetary weapons and a few tax ‘regulators’ 
have set up a new type of cycle which is popu- 
larly known as ‘stop-go’-—two years down and 
two years up. What makes the present down 
phase more serious than usual is that the 
Government seems at last to have realised that 
it cannot contain a wage-cost inflation by these 
methods alone. It must have a wages policy; it 
must get labour to agree to serve on a planning 
council which will issue a guiding light to show 
what rise in wages is allowable by what rise in 
productivity. As there is no present sign that 
labour will agree to this new technique, Mr. 
Lloyd seems determined to teach them a lesson 
by creating serious unemployment—by restrict- 
ing demand, even industrial investment, through 
excessively dear money and tighter credit and by 
making it impossible for industrial companies 


DAVENPORT 


to pass on to the consumer any fresh rise in 
wages. The final “knockout is to be the Common 
Market, which is expected to drive the very in- 
efficient companies to the wall. It is surely a time 
of reckoning for the poor industrial shareholder. 

Such thoughts are having a very depressing ellect 
upon a number of professional investors. One 
firm of brokers has issued a circular to its clients 
under the heading, ‘The Euthanasia of the In- 
vestor.” This, I think, is really going too far. 
Their argument is that the investor, who had 
been conditioned by the post-war inflations to 
despair of fixed-interest securities and to put his 
faith in ordinary shares, now realises that he 
has been worshipping a false god. As an equity 
share is priced at so many times the estimated 
future earnings, the investor, they say, is begin- 
ning to see the illogicality of applying an ever- 
increasing multiplier to an amount of profit 
which is often falling, sometimes stable and only 
rarely rising. And they give a table to show that 
gross profits per unit of output have only in- 
creased by I8 per cent. since 1954, whereas 
labour costs have risen by 30 per cent. As the 
ability of industrial managements to pass on 
wage increases is now ending, while the benefits 
of a more intensive use of labour-saving capital 
tend to be offset by higher corporate taxation, 
higher interest rates and trade union restriction- 
ism, industrial company equity shares are no 
longer a hedge against the depreciation of money. 
‘After the chloroforming of the rentier,’ they con- 
clude, ‘the investor is himself being put to sleep.” 
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In spite of this gloomy conclusion, this firm of 
brokers goes on to give a list of thirty-one equity 
shares it would buy. The test is whether the 
company is efficiently managed and is develop- 
ing new products which provide some protec- 
tion against competition and whether the price 
of the shares allows an earnings yield compar- 
able with, and preferably superior to, the long- 
term rate of interest. If these tests are passed 
with flying colours the investor can rest assured 
that a purchase of such equities will prove much 
more profitable in the long term than buying 
fixed-interest securities. That is why the select 
equity share will remain the professional’s choice 
as a medium for long-term investment. But the 
selection will be spread in future over a much 
narrower range of shares, such as life insurance 
(composite insurance only with important life 
funds), property developers, consumer goods and 
services and a very few capital durable goods 
with special situations (the brokers give Jaguar, 
Rugby Portland Cement, English China Clays, 
Lamson Industries). 

Industrial shares as a whole are ‘out.’ Surely 
rigid selectivity has always been the correct rule 
for investment in equity shares? Cyclical indus- 
trial shares have always been left to the specu- 
lator on the ‘in and out.’ Certainly the days when 
the life insurance company could build up an 
equity portfolio by taking a parcel of shares 
from every group quoted in the official list, when 
a member of an investment club could truth- 
fully say that she had obtained as good a result 
as the careful analytical others by sticking a 
pin blindfold into the back page of the Financial 
Times, are gone for ever. And a jolly good thing, 
too. It was time, as I have said, for the cult 
of the equity to become a wilt. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE quotation of the British and Dutch 
“i oneioe companies on the New York Stock 
Exchange led to an unprecedented turnover in 
Throgmorton Street. The Americans were buy- 
ing the British shares at the rate of 400,000 shares 
a day—for the four days it lasted. The British 
holders seemed delighted to sell them—the yield 
being only 24 per cent. The boom must have 
brought a very happy Christmas to the few job- 
bers and brokers concerned in the business. Else- 
where there has been a cautious buying of equities 
—prompted by the narrowing of the trade gap 
in November, the recovery of orders in ‘he ship- 
building industry and the suggestion that the fall 
in demand for steel is levelling off. (Something 
was needed to dispel the gloom caused by the 
cut in the STEEL OF WALES dividend.) Looking 
round for the next share to be in demand from 
America some brokers have been suggesting ICT, 
which has just reported a rise of 124 per cent. 
in pre-tax profits and of 20 per cent. in net 
profits. As the new chairman is an ex-Treasury 
official, the dividend could hardly have been in- 
creased. On the maintained 114 per cent. the 
shares yield only 2 per cent. at 109s. On past 
growth record I would be happy to sell the 
shares to the Americans—at rising prices. But 
when will the Americans switch to ICI which 
has fallen sharply on its bid for Courtaulds? 


Food Merger 
In the face of increasingly tough competition 


between the grocery chains, supermarkets and 
discount stores, food shares can no longer be 
regarded as ‘defensive’ shares. The proposed 
merger between HOVIS-MCDOUGALL and RANKS 
is therefore to be welcomed. This is a true 
marriage and not a rape, as the Hovis-McDougall 
chairman, Mr. Kenneth Moore, has said, for the 
interests of the two groups are largely interde- 
pendent. The shareholders of Hovis-McDougall 
come best out of the merger, as they are entitled 
to do, seeing that their company has shown in 
the last few years the better growth record. The 
merger is by exchange of shares and the Hovis- 
McDougall shareholders will get nearly 36 per 
cent. of the new combined equity, although they 
contribute only 274 per cent. of the combined 
profits. And their income will go up from 124 
per cent. to 16.8 per cent. on each’existing share. 
From 16s. 6d. the shares have improved to 
17s. 3d. and now yield 4.8 per cent. On any fall 
in the market they should be worth buying. 


Fitch Lovell 

These shares are. in my opinion, to be pre- 
ferred to those highly priced ‘growth’ specula- 
tions—TESCO and LONDON GROCERS, which yield 
respectively 1} per cent. and 1 per cent. (The 
fact that Tesco is having management trouble 
no doubt accounts for the extra } per cent. on the 
yield!) These two companies may have been 
the pioneers in supermarkets, but they have no 
monopoly and I fear this business is becoming 
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increasingly cut-throat. For example, the old- 
established FITCH LOVELL (merged four years ago 
with Lovell and Christmas) is now bidding for 


| Green’s Stores to bring its chain of stores up 


to 500, of which over 100 are self-service or 
supermarket. Apart from its retail business, the 
Fitch group is engaged in all stages of food 
production and has a large bakery interest, so 
that it is integrated ‘in depth.’ In the last three 
years its profit growth has been good and at 
12s. 3d. its 2s. 6d. shares yield 3.3 per cent.— 
three times. as high as the ‘supermarket’ glamour 
stocks. 


Illingworth Morris 

Having recommended these shares for income 
in the past 1 was reassured to see the corrected 
profit statement showing that profits for the last 
year had only fallen 5 per cent. Cover for 
the 134 per cent. dividend is 1.7, or 1.9 if the 
pre-acquisition profits of SALTS SALTAIRE are 
added. At Ss. 9d. the 4s. shares look cheap to 
yield 9.3 per cent. 


Company Notes 


ARCLAYS BANK DCO has had a most 
er crtd year of operations (year ended 
September 30, 1961), which has probably con- 
founded the critics of companies trading in 
Africa, having regard to the many political 
changes that have taken place in that continent. 
Mr. Julian Crossley, the chairman, points out 
that a net £20 million has been added to de- 
posits and in fact the average for the year was 
£324 million against £280 million. This detail 
alone reveals one of the reasons for the bank’s 
success in the past year. Mr. Crossley is one of 
several bank chairmen who deplore the sudden 
changes in Bank rate and the continuous high 
rate of government expenditure. However, early 
this year a successful rights offer, raising £6 
million, was carried out, increasing the issued 
capital to £17 million. This enabled the bank 
to continue its expansion by opening another 
forty branches during the year, bringing the total 
to 1,279 in forty-one countries (chiefly in 
Africa), including one hundred in the Caribbean. 
An extract from the chairman’s report appeared 
in our last week’s issue (page 911), in which 
he expressed confidence in the future. The net 
profit was £1,597,462, covering the 10 per cent. 
dividend one and a half times. It should be 
possible to maintain the dividend on the in- 
creased capital, in which case a good yield of 
5.2 per cent. for a bank share of this nature 
can be had on the £1 ordinary shares at 38s. 6d. 

One of the very few hire-purchase finance 
companies to report higher profits for the past 
year is Anglo Auto Finance. Preliminary figures 
disclose that both gross and net profits have 
doubled since the recent rights and scrip issues. 
The final dividend has been stepped up 5 per 
cent. beyond the forecast to 20 per cent., making 
35 per cent. for the year. These results certainly 
justify the optimism of Mr. Julian Hodge. As 
chairman and managing director he expects fur- 
ther growth in 1962 and therefore makes a full 
distribution of dividend. The company’s chief 
interests are in South Wales, where spending 
power is closely tied to the steel industry, so 
that they will do very well this year to improve 


on the past results. The trading profit was 
£836,000 against £419,000 and net profits 
£220,000 against £131,000. The Is. ordinary 


shares at 9s. 9d. yield 3.5 per cent. 
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Table Talk 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


IF we are to believe late 
nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century eti- 
quette writers (which I 


don’t altogether) _ this 
was a period when it was 
thought gross to talk 
about food except to 
your cook and in bad 
taste to discuss your 
host’s wine. What did 


provide a fruitful source 
of conversation at dinner 
was the table setting. No drinks were served 
before dinner, so some form of ice-breaking 
equipment in the way of elaborate and festive 
flower decorations which everybody could re- 
mark upon must have been invaluable weapons 
in the hands of a conscientious hostess. 

If we are to believe the cookery contributor 
(are we to? It’s early to tell yet) to a recent 
number of one of the fashion monthlies, the 
wheel has turned just about half-circle and 
arrived at the point where it is almost essential 
to talk about the food and drink, because they 
have been chosen mainly with a view to distract- 
ing attention from the table decorations. 

The idea is that while your guests are chatter- 
ing happily away about the fabulous cottage 
pie, you, the host, are making subtle changes 
in the dining-room décor. Cool and fresh it’s 
to be for the fish, more studied and solid for 
the main course; for the dessert, fragile and 
delicate. Skilfully thought out, this writer says, 
such transformations can be effected without 
anybody noticing. This is splendidly unlike the 
catty Thirties, when Lady Mendl published her 
Recipes for Successful Dining. ‘In the year 1929 
| used two rock-crystal vases in which were 
branches of white orchids, but those days are 
gone I fear for ever, and a few white carnations 
have to suffice now . . . at Christmas time 1931 
1 had a table of gold, hoping that it might in 
some way draw us all back to the old gold 
standard again... gold lamé tablecloth, old 
white Mennecey china, many yellow roses.” 

Now Lady Mendl was after all a highly suc- 
cessful professional decorator, and whatever 
her sumptuous simplicities in the matter of table 
decoration—a little white Ming rabbit at each 
guest’s place, a remnant of sixteenth-century 
French green silk brocade used as a tablecloth, 
one flawless magnolia on the tea tray (the photo- 
graph of her butler carrying this same tray alone 
makes a copy of the book worth searching for), 
she certainly didn’t seriously intend playing them 
down. Not for her, one feels fairly sure, would 
have been sables worn as a chemise, nor Savon- 
nerie carpets used as underfelting. Had she 
arranged for the sets to be changed three times 
during a dinner party, she would have seen to it 
that everybody noticed. So, quite certainly, 
would Mrs. Brooks, a journalist of the turn of 
the century who thought that the flowers, the 
food and the wine should be chosen to match the 





hostess’s dress, and her contemporary, Mrs. 
Alfred Praga, who believed, on the contrary, 
that the hostess’s dress should be chosen to 
harmonise with the food and décor. 

The style of Mrs. Praga’s book, Dainty Dinner 
Tables and How to Decorate Them (published 
in 1907), may be archaic, but something about 
the tone and even the context is curiously 
familiar. ‘Have you ever tried a great bunch of 
ruddy brown-red wallflowers in an old majolica 
vase? Blue larkspur against a table-slip of faded 
mauve velvet, oh! how unutterably delicious it 
is to tired eyes... . For half-a-crown, one of 
those gigantic glazed brown earthenware jugs 
(filled with cream) and for 54d. each half a dozen 
tiny ones to match. When the cream has gone 
fili them with daffodils, set them on a table 
centre of tawny orange silk with a bordering of 
asparagus fern. Hey! how one’s pen flies! .. .’ 

Keeping up with that galloping pen of hers, 
Mrs. Praga one day devised ‘a scheme based on 
deep orange-hued carnations,’ the table-slip to 
be of deep sunset yellow satin edged with écru 
lace (sunset yellow, she tells us elsewhere, was 
a Liberty colour—in fact most of her inspira- 
tion came from Liberty’s). At each corner, satin 
ribbon bows. A squat Nuremberg bowl for the 
centrepiece and eight or ten specimen glasses of 
the same ware to be filled with orange carna- 
tions and silver grasses, each guest's place was to 
have a boutonnitre to match and each finger 
bowl a floating full-blown orange carnation plus 
a few drops of orange flower water. Menu cards 
of sunset yellow lettering on deep orange, salt- 
Sticks tied with ribbons to match, table glass of 
brown Nuremberg throughout, liqueurs to be 
yellow Chartreuse and old Cognac. Candles deep 
yellow, shades orange silk, place cards written 
in orange on a yellow background, ices coloured 
yellow with saffron or turmeric and served in 
paper baskets of a deep orange colour. The 
sweets to be deep orange and the coffee served 
in deep brown and orange Wedgwood cups. ‘If 
the hostess happens to be a brunette she can wear 
an Orange gown . . . to heighten and complete 
the illusion.’ 

Really, it’s too bad of her, that last line. Is it 
all illusion, then? Is that what the decorator- 
hosts and hostesses are trying to tell us? The 
cool, fresh fish, the fragile dessert, the gold lamé, 
the gigantic brown earthenware cream jugs, the 
tawny orange silk? Didn't any of it ever exist? 
Not even the turmeric-flavoured ices? 
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Waiting for Molony 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Tue talking-out of Mr. Tom 
Williams’s Hire Purchase 
Bill two weeks ago has pro- 
vided another mystery packet 
for next year’s lucky draw, 
the Molony Committee re- 
port. So did last Friday’s de- 
bate on Mr. Milne’s motion 
to investigate the advertising 
business (when all the usual 
bromides were brought out— 
the housewife’s mind, which 
is always her own; advertising 
is so helpful, especially at Christmas time; how 
could anyone be so unkind to the newspapers 
as to suggest that advertisers ever influence copy; 
etc. ad nauseam). 

Waiting for Molony is the Government’s 
favourite escape hatch—whenever any incon- 
venient consumer topic is let loose in the House. 
{'m beginning to wonder if the wait will be worth 
while. After all, it is ten years since the Hodson 
Committee reported on weights and measures, 
and still the obsolete law on this subject is un- 
touched by the hand of modern legislation. 

It could be argued (very convincingly) that 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
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a moral obligation to amend the outdated law 
relating to hire purchase. But I'm not optimistic. 
If in the outcome the Government does not want 
to be tough with the finance houses and the 
over-eager dealers, or be accused of being soft 
with the overpaid and luxury-loving working 
class, it will have no trouble in putting the whole 
thing off till the Greek Kalends. 

As the law stands, a hire-purchase deal is not 
protected by law if more than £300 is involved. 
But many people think it is. As a result there 
has been a great deal of injustice and sharp 
dealing (as the Commons debate revealed). A 
man who could not keep up the payments on 
his car took it back voluntarily, but still had to 
find the remainder of two-thirds of the full price 
of the car. Many people have been misled by 
HP agreements (and their bastard brothers, 
credit-sales agreements) because of their com- 
plexity, and the absence of a standard and easily 
read form of contract. Mr. Williams’s Bill would 
have raised the present HP limit of £300 
to £1,000, but done nothing about the form of 
contract. 

Such contracts should show unmistakably 
the total hire-purchase prices as well as the cash 
price. In Australia, as CAC have pointed out, 
a max’ um rate of interest has been made legally 

; enforceable. The law should also require the 
dealer to state the true rate of interest—which 
is approximately double the apparent rate, if the 
repayment period is more than a year. The 
Williams Bill did include a clause giving both 
parties a forty-eight-hour ‘escape’ period, which 
would serve to protect the housewife against the 
pressure salesman on the doorstep. The honest 
dealer would not mind the delay. It is the mar- 
ginal racketeer who cannot afford to give his 
customers time to think over the terms that he 
is offering. Licensing by the Board of Trade 
would not be a popular move with firms selling 
mainly on the never-never, but it would serve to 
discourage the spiv. 

As several commentators have demonstrated, 
it is an anomalous situation when the finance 
house acts simultaneously as banker, seller and 
owner of the goods which it has never seen, and 
of whose quality it is in all probability ignorant, 
and for which it is in no way legally responsible. 
A clause to abolish these anomalies was the 
crux of Mr. Williams’s Bill—and the focal point 
of the hostility from the Finance Houses Asso- 
ciation. This clause alone would put paid to the 
unscrupulous doorstep dealers and the here- 
today-and-gone-tomorrow emporiums. The un- 
dertakings so airily given by this growing band 
of quick-sale brothers could no longer be re- 
pudiated by the finance companies (as happens 
continually at the moment) once such a clause 
became law. 





* 

While heated exchanges of one sort of fact 
| or another are made in the daily press about 
the nature of the advertising that should be per- 
mitted to interrupt children’s television. a much 
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more subtle kind of propaganda has been seep- 
ing through unnoticed, or at least, unchecked, 
for years. 

I refer to the free general knowledge booklets 
put out for use in schools by rubber, sugar, steel 
and other interests and industries. Like the Take 
Home Books which some employers provide for 
their employees (who as adults may be sup- 
posed to have a certain freedom to take ‘em or 
let ’em alone) these well-designed and printed 
classroom aids peg away surreptitiously at pub- 
licising a product or an idea, while ostensibly 
educating the innocent reader. 

The latest example is from Coca-Cola, called 
Focus on Thirst, ‘presented with the compli- 
ments of your local Bottler of Coca-Cola.’ The 
accompanying handout describes it as an edu- 
cational aid for schools. 

How is a thirst acquired? How is it quenched? 
The text proceeds to give a potted history of 
mineral waters (real) and mineral waters 
(bubbly and flavoured). The last page deals with 
storage of liquids and has ‘The silhouette cf a 
famous modern bottle. ..Can you guess 
which?’ Well, can you? 

* 


Whether you're off to Switzerland for a fort- 
night or to Paris for the weekend, you prob- 
ably take travellers’ cheques; and perhaps you 
do not realise that the deal you get with these 
can vary considerably. 

Usual denominations are £2, £5, £10, £20 and 
£50. Almost every bank issues them, as well as 
Thos. Cook and American Express. Rates for 
the service vary; flat rates of £1 per cent. (Ameri- 
can Express) and 15s. per cent. (Thos. Cook) 
or a Sliding scale from 25s. per cent. (in fact 


6d.) on a £2 cheque to 5s. per cent. (in fact 
2s. 6d.) on a £50 cheque from most banks, 


Cheap enough, in any case. 


Where Cook’s and American Express excel is | 
that they guarantee repayment if your cheques , 


are lost or stolen, provided you have signed 
them at the top and have not countersigned 
them. American Express will reimburse you, 
they say, ‘almost at once’; Cook’s say it may 


take a few weeks, especially when they get really : 


busy in summer, though they would not leave 
you stranded abroad while they sorted it out. 
This guarantee applies even if somebody else 


successfully forges your counter-signature and : 


cashes the cheques. 


Often people are not quite sure how much they ~ 


have lost; this is sorted out when the cheques 
cashed have come in. Cook’s told me they do 
get people who claim at first for less than they 
have in fact lost. If it transpires that you lost 
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jess than you claimed, you will naturally have 
fo repay the balance. 

Banks only reimburse against a guarantee of 
indemnity, i.e., if somebody else successfully 
cashes your cheques, you'll have to pay for 
them. And they may make you wait up to six 
months before reimbursing you. 


Postscript oe 


THe Sunday Timess London 
diarist has described Eric 
Ambler, the novelist, as ‘always 
beautifully turned out in suits, 
shirts and shoes from Savile 
Row. Social climbers would 
do not to take this too 
literally, for they would be 
hard put to it to find shoes or shirts in Savile 
Row, unless they are prepared to settle for off- 
the-peg Van Heusen shirts from the wholesale 
showroom between the carpet shop and the 
copper shop, at one end, and ready-made shoes 
from the place at the other which, although its 
address is ‘Savile Row, displays its wares in a 
row of windows in Vigo Street, full of price- 
tags, sprigs of holly and little show-tickets saying 
‘Happy Christmas!” and even (I assure you: I 
checked it again yesterday) ‘Cheery Greetings!’ 
And I don't think that either of these establish- 
ments is What any columnist means by ‘Savile 
Row.’ 

Not that I've ever understood why it is Savile 
Row rather than any of a number of other 
nearby streets that is always the synonym for 
the best English tailo- ng. There must be more 


well 


paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


IsBC requires Editor, Natural History Unit in 
Bristol, The BBC Natural History Unit, with its 
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nobby tailors to the square yard in Sackville 
Street (where the Queen gets her Guards uni- 
forms made), and there are tailors in Dover 
Street (where Prince Philip, Lord Snowdon and 
Lord Mountbatten all go), Jermyn Street (where 
the young Anthony Eden acquired his European 
reputation as a dandy) and Hanover Street 
(where the Duke of Windsor used to be tailored 
and perhaps still is), as eminent as any in Savile 
Row. Especially now that Pooles have left there 
to go to Cork Street, and Scholte—perhaps the 
most famous of them all, in his time—is no 
longer with us. 

This column can have a 
dropping lark, too. 


bash at the name- 


* 

Talking of columnists, I see that the Daily 
Herald’s Henry Fielding, who writes the most 
accurate, least snobbish and only consistently 
readable of the popular-newspaper columns, ob- 
served the other day that the proof that ‘port 
wasn't always the preserve of high Torics’ is 
that working men used to drink it before the 
war. But port was never a Tory, always a Whig 
tipple: Tories used to drink to the king over 
the water in claret, and from Dutch William's 
time onwards the Whigs drank port, to show what 
they thought of such treasonable, Frenchified 
goings-on. Which is why we drink the sovereign’s 
health in port to this day, to show our loyalty 
to the Glorious Revolution and the Protestant 
Succession. 


* 


Personally, | am broadminded in these matters, 
and a claret is my wine of the week. There is 
always some good wine made in bad years, and 


cont. | 


is only one, the Liberals 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT-—coat. 


RAPIDLY GROWING Political Party—there 
requires Regional 
Organisers. Apply, giving age, experience and | 
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Chateau Palmer made a good one in 1956, which 
not many people in this country were shrewd 
enough to buy. Among the wiseacres were British 
Railways, and travellers on the Torbay Express 
the other day—and I suppose on the other 
restaurant cars, too—had the chance of drinking 
this unusual good light claret of an off year. 
What | don’t congratulate British Railways on 
is that their price in the restaurant cars is 
22s. 6d., whereas the pub in Tottenham Court 
Road where the Spectator sometimes takes its 
luncheons can sell it at 13s. 6d. (clever early buy- 
ing—it’s now I4s. 9d. retail), which makes non- 
sense of the claim made on every restaurant-car 
wine list that prices are ‘as reasonable as any 
you will find in this country.’ 


¢ 


* 


When I was composing this paragraph, by the 
Way, it occurred to me to quote, as a good 
example to British Railways, the reasonable 
prices asked on the wine lists of Trust House 
hotels. So I telephoned Trust Houses to ask them 
to send me a typical list. I telephoned the inquiry 
office in Piccadilly and told my story, and was 
made to telephone head office in Drury Lane, 
where I told the same story twice more. The 
second man | spoke to went away for a long 
time—lI could hear much consultation going on 

and then came back and said I would have to 
ring up again, when yet another official was avail- 
able: he himself was ‘not in a position to say,’ 
he explained, whether he could send to the press 
a copy of a document which is on public view 
in no fewer than 214 establishments up and 
down the country. 


CYRIL RAY 





Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC invites applications for Reserve List of 
ALBANIAN Monitors (based at Caversham, 
near Reading), to provide candidates for tuture 


vacancies. Duties include listening to and 
selective reporting of contents of news and 
other broadcasts from abroad. Idiomatic 


knowledge of Albanian, perfect hearing, sound 
knowledge of world affairs, ability to type 
and translate into good English essential 
Shortlisted candidates will be asked to under- 
go tests. Starting salary £1,060 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) with promotion 
to salary range £1,230-£1,555 p.a. when fully 
proficient. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence 61.G..573, Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
Ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London. 
W.1, within five days 


BBC requires Producer, Woman's Hour 
(Sound Broadcasting). Duties call for some- 
one with a lively mind with initiative and in- 
tegrity to assist in preparation and produc- 
tion of items (i.e. talks, interviews, docu- 
mentaries and discussions) for Woman's Hour, 
a weekday magazine on the Light Programme. 
Essential qualifications: good education, wide 
imterests, experience of working under pres- 


sure. Desirable qualifications: experience in 
journalism or in production of amateur 
speakers for sound, stage, films or television. 


The job could offer scope for specialisation 
to a candidate quaiified in one of the follow- 
ing fields: child-care and welfare; books and 
criticism of the arts; housewifery and home 
economics. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,780 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference 61.G.555, Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
Casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 








Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers own complement of Producers and Film Re- 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement rage — — —_ reagan) senna 
. . me or tne S National sefvice in iecicvision an 

Department, _ The Spectator Lid., | Sound. The Editor is responsible, under 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. general direction of Head of Programmes, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). West Region (where the Unit is based) for 
professional standards of the output and 


organisation of the staff. In addition to his 
own production work he will maintain liaison 
with outside bodies, particularly in scientific 
and academic fields, and should stimulate 
creative expression in terms of broadcasting. 
The post requires appropriate specialist quali- 
fications as a naturalist and professional ex- 
perience in at least one relevant sphere of 
production (television, film or sound broad- 
casting). Some practice in administration and 


financial negotiation desirable. Salary £2,425 
rising by five annual increments to £3,025 


max. p.a. Appointment might be made initi- 
ally at a lower grade where an otherwise well- 
qualified candidate required some technical 
training in production, or where an expert 
breadcasting practitioner needed time and 
opportunity to become more closely § ac- 
quaimted with the Unit's specialised activities. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing ad- 


dressed envelope and quoting = reference 
61.G.575 Spt.) should. reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


within five days. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
(whole or part-time) required for skilled 
casework in community care services. Work 
is developing in scope and individual in- 
terest in various aspects of social treat- 
ment is encouraged. Successful applicants 
with more experience have opportunity of 
learning teaching methods and group 
supervision. Casework consultation with 
experienced officers available for newly 
qualified. Establishment of 10 psychiatric 
social workers and County Psychiatric 
Social Work Organiser. P.T.A. qualifica- 
tions and salary. Car allowance. Prescribed 
conditions.—Particulars and two referees 
to County Medical Officer, Ref. ‘S.,’ 3, 5 
and 7 Old Queen Street, S.E.1, by 19h 
January. (Quote J.182S.) 


qualifications, to Secretary L.P.O., 58 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1. 

ROSENBERG COLLEGE (Engl'sh-Speaking 
Section) announces two posts vacant January, 
1962: (1) Master or Mistress to teach Latin 
to ‘A’ Level; (2) Master to teach Junior 
Mathematics / Geography / Science / English. 
Creations due to expansion. Applications to 
the Headmaster, St. Gall, Switzerland. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT OF PKINCIPAL 
Applications are invited from suitably 

qualifled women for the post of PRIN- 
CIPAL as from Ist September, 1962. The 
College, which is situated on a very attrac- 
tive site overlooking Bingley, has at pres- 
ent 250 women students training for teach- 
ing in infant, junior and secondary 
schools. Major extensions costing some 
£200,000 are at present being made to the 
buildings to provide for the expansion 
of the College to about 350 students in 


1962. 
A house, pleasantly situated in the 
College grounds, is provided for the 


Principal. 

The College is governed by its own Gov- 
cerning Body. 

Salary at present £2,250 x £50-£2,450 
but this is subject to review in the light 
of a revised Pelham Award. 

Application forms and further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Education 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, York- 


shire. 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


CHRISTMAS TALKS on the Theatre for 
Young People: Jan. 1, Tomorrow’s Audience 
introduced by Albert Finney; Jan. 4, Leslie 
Hurry and John Wyckham; Jan. 5, Eric Porter; 
Jan. 3, Visit to ‘*Becket.’’ Full details from 
British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Derek 
Hill: A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 1938-1961, 23rd November to 
3st December. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays and 23rd to 26th December 
inclusive. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 








On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 











EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES— contd, 


TANGANYIKA Independence Exhibition. 
Commonwealth Institute. Until 31st December. 
Adm. free. Weekdays 10-4.30. Suns. 2.30-6 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1 (GRO 6755). LYNN CHADWICK. 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years 
Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12, Adm. free. Closes 
Dec. 23rd. 


Continued Overleaf 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Postal. Sewice 


00 

8 Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 









Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


Address 


POUR UU TOI CCIE eee ee 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


q ot soc aa 

Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the ninth year in 

Succession, with extra 4% added 

‘ annuaily on each £500 unit. 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, wc2 














EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 


VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., err Wes. Feb: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 


PERSONAL 


ABOUT 5/- a month hires any L.P. (even 
stereo) of classical music you require from 
current catalogues ... another special fea- 
ture of the Record Specialities unique library. 
—Record Specialities, 4 Duke’s Road, W.C.1. 
Euston 2320. 

BACHELOR (38, S. Lancs. Resort) seeks 
cultured friends. Pen or personal. Gen. in- 
terests. Box 8529. 

CANCER PATIENT 36101. Little Girl (4), 
Bmitten suddenly with leukaemia, now in a 
London hospital, though her home is in 
West Country. Calls frequently for her 
mother, but distance precludes frequent visits. 
Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
adly utilised. National Society for Cancer 
elief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 


EXPATRIATE SOUTH AFRICAN G6), 
graduate of Cape Town and Cambridge Uni- 
versities (English, French, Economics), liter- 
ary and broadly political interests, anxious to 
earn living other than by Cay. protons, seeks 
congenial work. Write, Box 8539 


GLOBE-WERNICKE sectional bookcases are 
still available. Details from D. Matthews & 
Son Ltd., Dale Street, Liverpool, Deansgate, 
Manchester, and Wellington Street, Leeds. 
HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m 
Nearly 2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High 
Street, N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 

HEAR RECORDS better with superb Gough 
Speaker enclosures, the Philips 9710M drive 
units and our own remarkable Stereo Ampli- 
fier—RECORD SPECIALITIES, 4 Duke's 
Road, W.C.1. EUSton 2320. 

JANUARY STORYTELLER. Fourteen prize- 
winning Short Stories. 2/-. All Bookstalls. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or 
call for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 

NUDES OF JEAN Straker. 60 plates 9 x Ii 
£2 4s. 6d. Studio House, 12 Soho Sq., London. 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous condi- 
tions, habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, 
hypnosis. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped en- 
velope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 

PORTUGUESE: New term begins 
Evening classes at 5 levels. Apply: 
Brazilian Council, 2 Belgrave Square, 
don, S.W 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print style. Illustrations and art work 
copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, leaf- 
lets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 








18 Jan. 
Luso- 
Lon- 


Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 
FIRST NIEHANS CLINIC IN ENGLAND 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 


T 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
dddress to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE 0151. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


Join Advertising Inquiry Council, an in- 

dependent Consumers’ Organisation, £1 

p.a. ‘Advertising Scrutiny’ monthly. In- 

quiries to A.L.C wii Cresswell Place, 
0. 


VANTED: an ‘OLD PEOPLE’S C HRIST- 
MAS" Read Crossbow, 12/6 p.a. 25/- 2 
years. Bow Group, 60 Berners Street, W.1. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 22, 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 





THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings com- 
fort and cheer to thousands of sufferers year 
after year. (Benefits average £3,500 weekly.) 
YOUR support is cordially invited. Leaflets 
free. N.S.C.R., 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

YOUR FUTURE brightens with 
**Know-How Guide to Writing Success” Gist 
ed.). No Sales—No Fees training. Free 
‘‘Writer”’ subscription; two free writing en- 
cyclopaedias; plus Surprise Gift! B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


MEETINGS 





LISTENERS FOR PEACE 


(1) TOUR OF BRITAIN (by Vehicle we 
hope). Dept. Trafalgar Square, 
Sunday, January 7, 2.30-3.30. 

(2) VIA EUROPE TO RUSSIA. Dept. 
London, May 13. 

(3) Then we none to AMERICA, CHINA 

and THE WORLD. 

PROSPECTIVE LISTENERS & HELPERS 

of all kinds please contact: 

Organiser: DR. RACHEL PINNEY, 

443 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W.10. 
FLA 70088 (not Wed.) 
REN 2223 (messages) 

DERRY HANNAM, 

54 St. Leonard’s Rise 
Orpington, Kent. 


Treasurer: 














THEATRES 


MERMAID (City 7656). 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. 


“Treasure Island.’ 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 292 oe High Street, 
WES 0819, 4106. KIN 3716 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 





FILMS, NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 
cessed. Finest world-wide service for 39 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. C, Lightning 
Photo Co., Torquay. 


FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS — U.S.A. NAVAL 7 x 50. 
Value £60 for £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Phone: Bell 2000. 

RECORD BARGAINS galore! Deletions; 
second-hand discs in perfect condition; rare 
overseas specialities. AND our a 
library system. Well worth a visit, or 

or a letter.—RECORD SPECIALITIES, “i 
Duke’s Road, W.C.1. EUSton 2320. 





All Types 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
Hammond, Compton, 

etc. 

FREE brochures. Demonstra- 
Piano, etc., in exchanges. 
COOKE’S 
St. Benedicts. 


Agents: Lowrey, 


Write for 
tions, H.P 








Phone Norwich 25970. Established 75 years. 











EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE of EDUCATION 
(all Boards), LONDON UNIVERSITY EN- 
TRANCE requirements, and exams for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Diploma _ in 
Mathematics, Law, and many other exams. 
Moderate fees. Prospectus from Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 





POSTAL TUITION for all G.C.E. exams.; 
London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees & Diplomas; Law and Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw 
cg C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 

Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping and 
secretaria! practice. Prospectus—The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or re- 
search in the social sciences. This term is 
used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, Sociology, Eco- 
nomic and Social Statistics, etc., but 
equally fields such as the Organisation of 
Business, Education, -Jurisprudence and 
Social Medicine. Values within the range 
of £1,150-£2,050 per annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within the range 
of £2,150-£2,550 per annum (Simon Senior 
Research Fellowships), according to 
qualifications and experience. They are 
open to members of the public services 
as well as to person with academic ex- 
perience. Applications should be sent, by 
January 15th, 1962, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, and 
who will be pleased to answer any in- 
quiries regarding the scope of the Fellow- 
ships. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen. 
nings, 55 Brockham Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


DUPLICATING  aiedinn ‘shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 


Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


DUPLICATING. MSS. typed 2/6 per 1,000 
words 6d. carbon. Translations 1d. per word. 
Central Secretarial Service, 74 Eden Street, 
Kingston, Surrey. KINgston 3176. } 
EXPERT TYPING and duplicating MSS. a 
speciality. WEStern 6259. 

MSS. AND STENCILS typed promptly.—Easy, 
50 Kingshill Ave., Kenton, Middx. WOR 4823. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19 
MOU 6136. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., 
Surrey. Tel. Wallington 2496. 


6d. car- 
Wallington, 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING your hobby this winter. 
LSJ members make money this way. Free ad- 
vice. LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
POEMS WANTED. Send s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘“‘You in Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CONSUMING INTEREST in records? Leslie 
Adrian went to Record Specialities (Spectator, 
November 17); finest records-by-mail-service 
in the world.—Telephone EUSton 2320, or 
write to 4 Duke’s Road, London, W.C.1 for 
full details. Personal callers welcome. 


HIMALAYAN NERVE TONIC TABLETS for 
mental fatigue, lassitude, nervous debility and 
depression. A natural tonic of purely vegetable 
basis. Repairs the exceptional depletion of 
nerve force attendant on modern complex 
life. New years to life: New life to years. 6/3, 
17/6 and 26/- post paid from Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 
m 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Holroyd 


fro 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE ond Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 





us The L.C.C 


Christmas season: 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
South Bank of the Thames. Tel.: 


, in association with London Festival Ballet Ltd., presents 
LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET 


THE NUTCRACKER 


in its entirety 
26th Deomie to 13th January, 
TICKETS: 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 


WAT 3191 


3 $. 7. 30 daily (excluding Sundays) 
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“Which ?” 


reports in December on 
ELECTRIC COOKERS 
MODEL CAR RACING TRACKS 
CENTRAL HEATING 
TELEPHONE TIMERS 


“Which?” 


On annual subscription only £1 
THE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
14 Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2. 











SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 





NEW RECORDS BY MAIL 
Perfect; unplayed; unconditionally guaranteed] 
treated by Parastat anti-static process; every 
label; free dispatch arrangements 
Record Specialities offer an incomparalil 
service for careful collectors. 


RECORD SPECIALITIES 
4 Duke’s Road, London, W.C.1. } 
EUSton 2320. : 
ee 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A LASTING CHRISTMAS present a smai 
new portable typewriter, Olivetti, Olympiaj 
etc., (plus (if you want to be originally though 
ful), a 12-hour course of private tuition 
(£8.8.0) which is painless and guaranteed, and" 
can be taken at any time. Teachtype Co., 15) 
Marchmont St., W.C.1. Ter 6678. 


ANY BOOK on any subject supplied promptly. 
by post. Unique exchange-and-save scheme? 
available-—Express Book Service, 37 Dryden 
Chambers, Oxford Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask’ 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea-? 
cloths, Towels, Suitings. Bed, Dress, Church) 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 


TOKENS that are really versatile—RECORD 
SPECIALITIES Gift Tokens are applicable 
every facet of our world-wide service for cai 
ful listeners.—Full details from: Reco 
Specialities, 4 Duke’s Road, W.C.1. EUStom 


2JeV. 





WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow! 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle, 
Obtainable from Harrods, London 

ROLAND READ Ltd.—THE Wine Merchants 
in North London. Excellent stocks of Wine 
Please phone for latest List. CAN 6077. 
N.P.U. Amontillado Sherry (Bottled in Spain 
21/- per bottle. Don’t forget. Phone CAN® 
6077—NOW! 


PRoreaty 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Ken., 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


A very happy Christmas & peaceful New 
Year to all our readers and many thanks 
to those who've sent cards not forgetting 
the dotty anonymous scrawl! addressed to 
‘Vulture Brooks, house agent & racketeer 
. . . What is needed is another Hitler to 
deal with you & your kind...” One 
treads on the oddest corns in opposing 
nuclear warheads for the  herrenvolk! 
Roy Brooks. 


If you want to sell a house (in the Greater 

London area only) between £1,500 

£15,000 please contact us immediately; if 

you wish to buy, please ask for a list— 

those at the former price are, alas, few 
far between. 


We usually have a selection of rather 
inferior flats at greatly inflated rents. 


ACCOMMODATION 

MAINLY YOUNG professional people com. 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). —a 
WHEN you've found your furnished room 
or flat let TAXI-TRUCKS move you in @ 
Dormobile. HAM 1466 ext. 2. 


TRAVEL 


GREECE. ISLAND OF MYKONOS. 1962. 
Book rooms early to ensure a relaxing holi- 
day, bathing, fishing, painting. Near Delos. 
Mod. Cons. Half pension £1 a day or by 
arrangement. 


— 
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